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Two Boys Trek Into 
the Unknown 

THRILLING JOURNEY IN THE 
HEART OF BASUTOLAND 

'TT’WO boys of the King Edward the Seventh School iii Johannes- 
1 burg have returned to civilisation after a remarkable holiday. 
They are Robin and Philip Green, sons of a teacher at the school. 


SHRIMPS IN HOT 
WATER 

small scientific expedition 
which went out from Oxford 
to E! Hamma oasis, 30 miles 
inland from Gabes in Southern 
Tunisia, has just returned. ' Its 
main object was to study a 
remarkable shrimp, Thermos- 
boena mirabills, only to be found 
in hot springs in the oasis. 

The water, which bubbles from 
the earth at, about 46 degrees 
centigrade or 115 fahrenheit, is 
hotter than the normal hot bath, 
and these small white creatures, 
about the size of match-heads 
and without eyes, live in this 
temperature. 

They are unique among the 
higher aquatic organisms in being 
able to live in such temperatures. 
Only in two of tile several hot 
springs in El Hamma are the tiny 
creatures found. 

The expedition endeavoured to 
bring specimens back, in a vacuum 
flask, but though they were kept 
alive for some days they died 
before England was reached. 

To the lifeboats 
by taxi 

'J’he men and women of Runs- 
wick Bay, North Yorkshire, 
are proud of their lifeboat, 
which, with its predecessors, has 
saved 270 lives in the past 90 
years. But • times and habits 
have changed and many of the 
crew now work during the day 
far, away from the village. To 
keep their lifeboat in service 
these hardy volunteers have 
agreed to man the boat as usual, 
and to rush from work in two 
taxis whenever distress signals 
are received. 

Most of them are employed at 
an ironworks ten miles inland, 
but a telephone call will set them 
off on their race for the coast, 
and they hope to reach the life¬ 
boat house within 20 minutes. 

Their motor vessel. Robert 
Patton—Always Ready, ■ com¬ 
memorates the name of a gallant 
coxswain who lost his life In 
saving a man from a wreck on a 
winter’s day several years ago. 
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The two boys set out with their 
father on a short trip into Basuto¬ 
land. But what was intended to 
be a mere jaunt down one of the 
lesser-known tributaries of the 
Orange River, became a thrilling 
journey of discovery. 

The party, which included 
Dr R. C. Gormond, the District 
Surgeon for Basutoland, and 
Mr C. T. Gordon, another teacher 
at King Edward’s, set out from 
Marakabei to explore the Sinqun- 
yane River. Marakabei is a 
collection of huts, with a police 
post and a store, and no white 
man is ever known to have set 
foot in the river valley. 

Wild tountry 

The country is utterly wild and 
forbidding. Snow-capped moun¬ 
tains alternate with precipitous 
valleys where mists swirl. 

The party started off on mules 
with food and equipment for a 
week’s camping Their desti¬ 
nation was Sekakcs, about sixty 
miles on; but they had no maps. 

When it became impossible for 
the mules to carry on, so steep 
and rugged was the path that 
skirted the river, the travellers 
took to a couple of canoes they 
had with them. By night they 
camped in. the veld, and at dawn 
they would be up and ready for 
the day’s journey. 

Where the Sinqunyane River 
breaks through the Drakensberg 
escarpment to plunge into the 
plains below, further, progress 
became impossible. Their bigger 
canoe was smashed to bits in 
rapids, and the boys were flung 
into the water. 

Much-needed rest 

Cataracts stretched for miles 
ahead, so Robin and Philip 
shouldered the light kit while the 
men followed, Indian-file, behind 
them. At a Basuto village they 
hired two donkeys, bought food, 
and had a much-needed rest. 
Next day they pushed on. but 
the tribesmen driving the donkeys 
lost the party in the mountains. 
The white people were stranded 
without food or blankets. 

They reached a native kraal 
where they were given food and 
shelter. The headman sent out 
a search party which returned 
two'days later with the missing 
donkeys. 

Then on they pushed, through 
country which no Eiiropean had 
ever explored and where the river 
cuts its way through deep twist¬ 
ing gorges past lofty sandstone 
cliffs. At Sekakes the young ex¬ 
plorers had their first hot dinner 
for two weeks. 

Now Robin and Philip are back 
at school, telling their friends of 
the exciting days they had in the 
I valley of the Sinqunyane River. 



/t's never 
too cold 
for an ice! 

says three-year-old Gay Lev/is 
as she stops a mobile ice¬ 
cream van on a lonely moor¬ 
land road near Yelverton, 
in Devon. 


m 


New Laid in the Long Ago 

Dinosaur eggs from Tanganyika 


I'ossilised eggs discovered by 
Government geologists en¬ 
gaged in survey work to the 
south-west of Lake Rukwa, in 
Tanganyika, have arrived at the 
Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington, for examination. 

They are thought to be dino¬ 
saur eggs, laid many millions of 
years ago in the Triassic or 
Jurassic ages. In size and shape 
they are somewhat similar to 
ostrich eggs—ten or twelve times 
the size of a hen’s egg. 

The importance of the find, 
however, if this early belief is 
confirmed, lies in the fact that 
this is the first occasion on 
which the eggs of these pre- 


Hammer and sizzle 

J^ixth-form girls at a Notting¬ 
ham school are learning 
woodwork at a boys’ school, and 
the boys are learning to cook. 


historic monsters have been 
found in Africa. 

Hitherto the only other known 
authentic specimens have come 
from Mongolia and Prance, in 
fact, so prolific has Mongolia 
been in yielding up eggs laid by 
the dinosaur that there are now- 
enough to provide specimens for 
every important natural history 
museum in the world. But the 
Mongolia eggs are only about 
half as big as those recently dis¬ 
covered in Africa. 

The most remarkable find 
during explorations some 25 
years ago was of a clutch .of 12 
eggs arranged in a circle exactly 
as the dinosaur had placed them. 
In their fossilised state they 
supplied a link with a prehistoric 
age long after the dinosaurs and 
their kind had become extinct, a 
thought which reminds us of the 
egg that was found unbroken in 
the ruins of Pompeii. 


Free trip from 
Down Under 

Q.ihls in New Zealand are 
taking part in an essay 
competition, and the winner will 
get a free trip to Britain. The 
competition is being organised 
by the New Zealand United 
Nations Association to choose a- 
girl to represent New Zealand 
at the third World Youth'Forum 
in Britain from March' 5 to 
May 9. 

. . . but no prize 
for this candidate 

IN a recent Secondary Schools 
Examination in Western 
Australia one of the papers was ; 
“ Discuss the provisions of the 
Reform Bill,. 1832.” 

One youth wrote : " The Re¬ 
form Bill of 1832 was to reform 
parliamentarians and all others 
engaged in unlawful occupa¬ 
tions.” 
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What Marshall Aid has 
meant to Britain • 

fF the last month of 1950 witnessed an alarming trend in the 
■ international field one event, at any rate, was of undoubted 
cheer—the announcement that Marshall Aid to the United 
Kingdom was to be suspended on January 1, 1951. 

So ends, so far as this country is concerned, that economic aid from 
America which our Chancellor of the Exchequer proclaimed as one 
of the most generous and magnanimous acts of history. 


The fact ttiat, largely by her 
own efforts, Britain lias , 
shortened by over a year the 
anticipated period of aid was 
one. which, declared Mr W. L. 
Batt, the administrator of -. the 
funds in these islands, historians 
would note with special en¬ 
thusiasm. 

We have, indeed, proved to 
our generous friends across the 
Atlantic that we are now able to 
stand on our own feet. Accord¬ 
ing to experts there are two 
factors which, above all, have 
helped us along the difficult road 
to recovery. One is the tre¬ 
mendous effort made by Britain’s 
industry in recent years;,the 
other is the devaluation of the 
pound sterling in September 
1949. Coupled together they 
contributed to increasing our 
output of motor-cars, machinery, 
chemicals, and other valuable 
exports and made it possible to 
sell them overseas at low prices. 
Hence the record-breaking ex¬ 
ports of British goods to North 
America in 1S50. 

Rising Exports 

Our shipments to the United 
States last November, for in¬ 
stance, reached the value of- 
nearly £14,000,000, or £5,000,000 
more than in any average month 
of that year. Exports to Canada 
reached similar high levels. It 
is almost certain that the year 
1950 will have shown a favour¬ 
able balance of trade with the 
whole world, including the diffi¬ 
cult dollar area. 

This favourable picture of 
Britain’s trade has been very 
much in the thoughts of the 
British and American Govern¬ 
ments in recent months. It is 
not unnatural, therefore, that 
with the heavy defence taxes 
now falling upon the American 
people, we should have decided 
that no more Marshall A* 13 
dollars should be allotted to us. 

One small but important point 
must, however, be remembered : 
Marshall Aid to Britain has 
been suspended, not withdrawn. 
Should the need arise, and we 
all hope it will not, we can again 
count on help from our Ameri¬ 
can friends. 

Timely help 

As we renew our efforts in this 
New Year, let us recall the 
immensity of American aid 
during the critical post-war 
years. Under Marshall Aid we 
received large shipments of vital 
goods for -factories and direct 
consumption alike; metals, 
machinery, cotton, grain, and 
tobacco. The flow of American 
help under the scheme amounted 
to not less than 12 per cent of 
all our imports, worth nearly 
£1,000,000.000 and—let us never 
forget—seven-eighths of it was a 
free gift. ' - 

We can realise the generosity 
. of the Americans by calculating 
that their gift represents £53 14s 
to each family in Britain, each 
■ American family contributing 
£18 to this country—and in 


addition £70 to the other 
countries in receipt of Marshall 
Aid. 

What is equally important is 
that American help came Just in 
time—at the moment when our 
first post-war U S loan was 
exhausted and a severe shortage 
of raw materials and other goods 
was threatening Britain after 
the ordeal of the winter of 1947. 

When we remember 10 other 
countries receive Marshall Aid, 
we can appreciate the solidity of 
the links by which the American 
people have bound themselves 
with the older free countries of 
the world—and in the present 
threat to their independence 
they are preparing to make even 
greater contributions. 


TV SET FOR CN 
READER 

Winners in our Autumn 
Colouring Test 

zYnce again the standard of 
colouring has been high, an 
indication that there are many 
promising artists among C N 
readers. It is with great pleasure 
that we announce the award of 
the Prize of the Year, an H M V 
Television Set, to: 

Brian Godfrey, 

82, Yew Tree Lane, 

Solihull. 

Ten £1 Notes .have been 
awarded to the following 
entrants whose pictures were 
adjudged the next best: 

Pauline Clarke, Eastwood; 
Alma Coles, Bromley; Pauline 
Crossley, Birkenshaw; George 
Hyde. Malton; Robin Keal, 
Barton-on-Humber; Valerie 
Maplesion, Belfast; Margaret 
Oliver, Sheffield, David Smith, 
Wolverhampton; Reginald 
Toovey, Sheffield; John Weddle, 
Mapperley. 

In view of the many other 
good entries received, the Editor 
has added five special prizes of 
Books, and these go to:. 

Gwen Dolby, Sheffield; Prances 
Lay, Folkestone; Peter Lewis, 
Blackheath; Jocelyn Millis, 
Cockfosters; Joanna Thomson, 
London, S W 3. 

Junior Statesman 

tThis week 3000 boys and. girls 
from all parts of Britain are 
deep in discussion at the Central 
Hall, Westminster. They ■ have 
put on their thinking-caps at 
the Christmas Holiday Lectures 
and Discussions for tomorrow's 
Citizens, organised by the Coun¬ 
cil for Education in .World 
Citizenship. 

They are discussing Aid to the 
Underdeveloped Areas of the 
World, -and they are hearing 
lectures from such distinguished 
people as Sir Harold Hartley, 
President of the British Associa¬ 
tion, Dr Charles Hill, M P, the 
Archbishop of York. 

> After hearing these speakers, 
-and questioning them, the keen 
young debaters, who are mostly 
between 15 and IS, split up into 
discussion groups. 



' By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent . 

YyHF.N M Ps; said farewell to 
their borrowed (Lords’) 
chamber and took over their new 
one, last October, the United 
Nations forces in Korea under 
their American ' commander. 
General Douglas MacArthur, 
seemed to be forging steadily to¬ 
wards early victory and a speedy 
end to the war. 

Britain had made a speedy 
economic recovery by the brains 
and hands of. her people. Re¬ 
armament had been made neces¬ 
sary by repeated Russian refusals 
to settle outstanding post-war 
problems on what Allied states¬ 
men called a “ genuine ” basis. 
But’ some people thought the 
rhythm of British production 
might not only match'the need 
to keep up exports,' but also over¬ 
take the arms programme. 

Almost overnight the Chinese 
intervention in Korea changed 
the military and economic out- 
lock. ■ British production was 
being geared up to the' aims 
drive, but shortages of raw 
materials, and particularly of 
non-ferrous metals, had already- 
made themselves felt, and coal 
scarcity at home made 1 it desir¬ 
able to import some coal from 
abroad. 

^gainst this sombre backcloth 
both Houses of Parliament 
had played their part with 
typical British phlegm. There 
were two outstanding “great’’ 
occasions. 

The first was when Mr Attlee 
announced he would fly to the 
United States to confer with 
President Truman. The second 
was after his return—the tre¬ 
mendous debate the day before 
Parliament rose for the recess on 
December 15. 

That debate is emblazoned on 
the memories of all who heard 
it. Four of the world’s states¬ 
men took part—Mr Attlee, Mr- 
Churchill, Mr Anthony Eden, 
and Mr Ernest Bevin. 

M.Ps left Westminster feeling 
none too happy, .though Mr 
Bevin had radiated optimism 
about the world outlook in his 
closing speech. If the situation 
worsened. Parliament could be 
recalled, of course, at any time 
before January 23; the date of 
return. 

(JhiESE were the overriding 
. tcpics. They obscured much 
that was socially interesting— 
for instance, the great battles at 
the beginning of the session over 
housing and the cost-of-living on 
which the Opposition parties 
challenged the Government. 

Perhaps the strangest series of 
debates were the three on the 
Festival of Britain. The Govern¬ 
ment left to a “ free vote ’’ of the 
House a decision whether the 
fun fair in Battersea Park should 
be open on Sundays during the 
Festival next year. 

The M Ps decided against the 
Sunday fun fair. But at a later 
stage they put back into the Bill 
such diversions as Sunday Punch 
and Judy shows, pony carriages 
and boating, puppet or marion¬ 
ette shows, fairy lights, a zoo, a 
grotto and a minature railway. 

Thus, despite their preoccupa¬ 
tion with war and re-armament, 
M Ps “ spared a thought ” for the 
children in these rather bleak 
days. , . . 
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News From 

1 LITTLE WOMEN 

As part of their housewifery 
training .200 girls will take turns 
in running a .four-roomed flat in 
the. new £250,000 county second¬ 
ary school at Saffron Walden, 
Essex. • 

An unbreakable bottle, of a 
material which can be squeezed 
and is a third of the weight of 
glass, is being manufactured by 
a Leicester firm. 


Everywhere 

Old Comrades 

Field-Marshal Lord Mont¬ 
gomery, as Colonel Commandant 
of the Parachute Regiment, has 
-been presented with a statuette 
of a Commando soldier by Lord 
Mountbatten, war-time chic-f of 
Combined Operations, to com¬ 
memorate the spirit of comrade¬ 
ship that existed between- the 
two branches of the Service 
during the last war. 


Hertfordshire County Council 
are offering office boys financial 
help to take examinations and 
travelling expenses for study 
courses, 

The.BBC Symphony Orches¬ 
tra, conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent and Mr Basil Cameron, 
will give the Winter series of 
Promenade Concerts at the Royal 
Albert Hall from January 8 lo 20. 



Tinker, a rare Jack Russell Terrier, 
"presents” a- prize in a National 
Savings contest at Smallburgh, 
Norfolk. She is a great Savings 
worker and has visited all the 
schools in the district. 

Television transmitting stations 
will be opened in Hamburg, 
Berlin, Cologne, and Frankfort 
during 1951. 

/Recruits to Nursing 

Six Hackney schoolgirls, aged 
14 to 16, have just completed the 
first three-month session of a 
course to train girls as nurses 
while still at school. On one 
half-day a week the girls were 
on duty in the children’s ward of 
the Hackney Hospital. When 
they finish school they will enter 
hospitals as nursing cadets. 

New Zealand and Pakistan 
warships will join ships of the 
Australian fleet in exercises early 
in the New Year. They Kill be 
among the warships of other 
Dominions which will be visit¬ 
ing Australia for the Jubilee 
celebrations. 

Air Vice-Marshal Bennett, war¬ 
time chief of Bomber Command’s 
Pathfinders, piloted a Tudor 
airliner carrying seven tons of 
Christmas mail for British troops 
in Korea and the Far East. 

OLDEST TUBE 

The City and South London 
Railway, now part of the 
Northern Line, the w-orld’s first 
electric tube railway, has cele¬ 
brated its diamond jubilee. The 
railway took four years to build, 
and ran between King William 
Street and Stockwell, passing 
under the Thames. 

The Canine Defence League is 
anxious to help anyone who ^re¬ 
ceived a puppy as a Christmas 
gift- A stamped addressed enve¬ 
lope to the Secretary, 8, Clifford 
Street, London, W.i, will' secure 
most of the hints needed on rear¬ 
ing and training 


The Australian wheat industry 
is suffering a major disaster due 
to the almost continual rains in 
New South ' Wales and Queens¬ 
land during October and No¬ 
vember. Estimated wheat har¬ 
vests in Neio South Wales have 
dropped from 60 million to 40 
million bushels and in Queens¬ 
land from 13 million to 9 million 
bushels. 

Dennis A. Smith, 15, of Jay- 
wick Lane, Clacton, has been 
awarded the British Empire 
Medal for swimming to rescue 
a boy whose canoe capsized 
a mile from shore last August. 

“Sure and Steadfast.” a new 
march composed - by Eric Ball 
and dedicated to the Boys’ 
Brigade, will be heard for the 
first time at the Boys’ Brigade 
Brass Band Festival in the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on 
January 13. 

BO YOU? 

A recent survey made by the 
council of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed 
Clubs has revealed that hoys 
spend an average of 2s 6d a week 
on hobbies, and girls an average 
of Is. 

Perth is to become Australia’s 
international entry airport in 
place of Darwin, which will re* 
■main as the port for the Far 
Eastern air services. 

The 1st Kimbolton Senior 
Scouts have navigated the whole 
14 miles of the Kiver Kyra from 
Kimbolton to St Neots, a feat 
often attempted but never before 
successfully achieved because of 
the shallows and obstructions. 
They constructed their own 
kayaks and completed the 
journey in just over six hours. 

X Films 

The British Board of Film 
Censors have introduced an X 
certificate for films which are 
wholly adult in theme or treat¬ 
ment and from which children 
under 16 should be excluded. 
This replaces the H category, 
limited to horrific films. 

A young beech tree has been 
planted on the steeply-rising 
Churn Nob at Bleibbury, Berks. 

(from which St Birinus is said 
to have preached 1300 years ago), 
to commemorate the renaming 
of Didcot Secondary Modern 
Boys' School, now to be knowti 
as St Birinus School. , 

The Scout Movements in Tur¬ 
key and Bolivia have been 
officially recognised by the 
International Scout Conference., 
Associations in 49 different Coun¬ 
tries are now registered with the 
Boy Scouts International Bureau. 

The trustees of the National 
Gallery have decided to relin¬ 
quish their purchase of the 
recently discovered full-size 
sketch by Constable for his paint¬ 
ing The Lock ill favour of the 
trustees of the relton Bequest, 
who will present it to the 
National Gallery of Victoria, 
Melbourne 
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NO ACCIDENTS FOR 
ARCHIE ANDREWS 

'J'hat ventriloquist's dummy 
famous on the wireless, 
Archie Andrews, has become a 
keen worker for Road Safety. 

Recently he went to RoSPA 
House, the permanent ex¬ 
hibition in London of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents. 

In the universal trainer, a 
stationary car, he tried his' skill 
at driving and stopping in an 
emergency. "I never realised it 
took such a distance to stop,” 
said Archie. 

Next he wanted to ride a 
bicycle, but was disappointed 
when the kindly instructor told 
him: “You're only three feet 
tall. Archie; you’ll have to 
grow, for you must never ride 
a bike that is too big for you.” 


mysterious black rabbit in 
the Eastbourne branch of 
Our Dumb Friends' League has 
been named “Harvey,” after the 
rabbit actor which has achieved 
fame without ever appearing on 
the stage or screen. 

The Eastbourne “ Harvey ’’ 
suddenly turned up in the house 
of a doctor. This rabbit was 
real enough, but no one knew 
where it came from, for no 
trace of its owner could be found. 

So the doctor took it to Our 
Dumb Friends’ League, where 
Harvey was soon quite at home. 
Harvey likes jumping on a chair 
and nibbling toast, or sitting in 
the hall watching what is going 
on. Its sleeping-quarters are 
shared with a dog, a white cat, 
some elderly retired hens, and a 
stray duck. 


WOOD FIGHTS FIRE 


OLD MILL’S NEW 
HOME 

^ corn-grinding water-mil! 

which has been in con¬ 
tinuous use since 1796 is to be 
taken down at West Harptree, 
Somerset, and rc-erected for 
preservation in the grounds of 
Blaise Castle, which belong to 
Bristol. 

The removal of this old mill 
is necessary because a new 
reservoir is to be made in the 
River Chew valley, where its 
wheel has turned for over 150 
years. 

Lord Dulverton has given 
Bristol City Council £4000 to 
cover the cost of dismantling 
the mill, with its huge waterwheel 
and its complicated wooden 
machinery, transporting, and 
rebuilding it by a stream in the 
Blaise Castie grounds. 


' REAL RAIN NOT 
GOOD ENOUGH 


HARVEY AT THE 
DOCTOR’S 


the two-mile perimeter track on I 
the R N Air Station at Lee on 
Solent, near Portsmouth. 


“Safety training is good fun,” 
declared Archie. “I hope that 
others will educate their children 
in the way that Peter Brough is 
educating me.” 

Outside, Archie practised his 
Kerb Drill, saying: "I must 
persuade my friends to do this 
every time they cross the road.” 


HOLIDAY WORK 

£hristmas holidays combined 
with study sound uninviting, 
yet over 500 students from 70 
overseas countries have been 
taking such holidays in Britain. 

Holiday courses have been 
arranged for them by the British 
Council at 19 centres. The 
courses, lasting about a week, 
combine festivities with a certain 
amount of study and cost each 
visitor about £5. 

Notebooks are out at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, where the visitors are 
studying the historical develop¬ 
ment of a typical English market 
town, and at Oxford festivities 
have been skilfully blended with 
the study of modern English 
poems and novels. 

The holiday-makers are seeing 
much of British life in other 
places, and in London a New 
Year course is being held. 


r PHE latest annual report of the 
Forest Products Research 
Board states that a rich source 
of saponin, the natural soap used 
to make foam in certain types 
of fire extinguishers, has been 
found in British Guiana. It is 
obtainable from the heartwood 
of Mora -Excelsci , in which half 
of the soluble material of eight 
to ten per cent has been found 
to be saponin. ' 

Two related species in Trinidad 
also contain saponin with good 
foaming qualities. The bark of 
the soapwort tree and the roots 
of other plants have long been a 
source of. saponin. 


CLEAN BALL 

J ^ new type of leather football 
was experimented with in the 
closing stages of an international 
match recently televised. Most 
spectators thought that the white 
ball was being used for the benefit 
of T V viewers. 

,This, however, was not the 
reason. It was an experiment 
with a new type of ball which 
remains white, developed by a 
London firm. For it the claim is 
made that mud does not cling to 
the surface, and research goes on 
to find tiie most suitable colour. 


■y^KEN it poured with rain 
during the recent making of 
a film at Hollywood, the pro¬ 
ducers who wanted rain for their 
scene were, oddly enough, not at 
all pleased. 

For real rain is not popular 
with producers. It does not 
photograph well, and often 
damages valuable equipment. So 
great tarpaulins were erected 
over the scene of .a city street, 
and under these—which were 
soon sagging with rainwater—a 
man with a five-gallon sprayer 
got busy producing fake rain, 
and actors and actresses behaved 
as though they were out in rain- 
soaked streets! 


BOOKS TO BE WON 

*Jhe National Book League are 
running an essay and an art 
competition for. boys and girls 
under 18 on January 31,- The 
closing date for entries is 
February 16, In each group of 
both competitions first, second, 
and third prizes of 15s, 10s, and 
7s 6d worth of books will be 
awarded. 

More particulars ol the com¬ 
petitions can be obtained from 
The National Book League, 
7 Albemarle Street. London. W1. 


3 

A Train For The Bard 


hat would Shakespeare have 
thought of having a train 
named after him? He refers to 
trains in his plays, but not of' 
the sort that, called The William 
Shakespeare, is to take pilgrims 
from Paddington to Stratford- 
upon-Avon next summer. 

“What train?” asks Leontes in 
The Winter's Tale, and is told, 
“But few, and those but mean.” 
But this does not refer to a 
cross-country Sunday train ser¬ 
vice, but to the followers of 
Prince Florizel, who himself 
announces: “my best train I have 
from your Sicilian shores dis-, 
miss’d.” He hasn’t missed the' 
boat-train, but sent his followers 
back to Bohemia—a country 


PAPER FROM PEAT 

A J r. James Dillon, Eire’s 
Minister of Agriculture, is 
looking to the bogs and shores 
of his native land for raw 
materials. Plans are under con¬ 
sideration to make newsprint 
from peat, and nylon from sea¬ 
weed. 

That is the spirit which 
conquers the seeming im¬ 
possible. But Mr Dillon is even 
more adventurous than that. 
Looking across the wasteland 
beyond the rocky shores of 
Connemara he sees the huge 
glacial rocks littering the fields. 
He plans to use bulldozers to 
push them into the sea or grind 
them to powder as a base for 
manure, so that the good earth 
that is left may be ploughed and 
saved and in due course yield a 
more bountiful harvest. 


LESS LAND FOR 
ICELAND 

Part of a lonely uninhabited 
islet off the south-west coast 
of Iceland has disappeared into 
the sea. It is rocky Eldey 
Island. The skipper of a fishing 
boat that recently passed near it 
believes that about one-third of 
tiie island's eastern side has 
fallen into tire sea. 

Eldey Island was the home of 
thousands of gannets, white sea¬ 
birds nearly as big as geese, but 
there was not a single one to 
be seen there when the fishing 
vessel passed. Perhaps they were 
scared by the sudden subsidence 
of their rocky roosting-place. 


which Shakespeare actually be¬ 
lieved to have a sea coast. 

Shakespeare seems to have 
liked speed, and he would 
certainly have appreciated a train 
for the yearly journeys he is 
believed to have made between 
London and Stratford-upon-Avon 
in his prosperous years—he would 
probably have been a season- 
ticket holder. 

Other well-named Festival 
trains next summer are to be: 
The Red Rose, Euston to Liver¬ 
pool; The Heart oi Midlothian, 
King’s Cross to Edinburgh; The 
Merchant Venturer, Paddington 
to Bristol; and The Royal Wesser, 
Waterloo to Bournemouth and 
Weymouth. 


GOLD CRAFTSMEN 

Phe work of early craftsmen 
will be seen in the dazzling 
display being arranged by the 
Worshipful Company of Gold¬ 
smiths as their contribution to 
the Festival of Britain. 

An exhibition of antique gold 
plate of the City of London is 
to be held in Goldsmiths’ Hall 
in May, and the City Corpora¬ 
tion and many of the Livery 
Companies will send their 
choicest pieces. Later in the 
year an exhibition of work by 
contemporary craftsmen will 
be held. 


BRONZE AGE 
RELICS 

A collection of Bronze Age im¬ 
plements found in the north¬ 
west of England has been given 
to Manchester Museum. 

The implements include a 
gouge, two palstaves, and four 
socketed axes (two of the waisted 
type) which came out of the 
river Ribble in 1800. A large 
spearhead with loops was found 
at Leigh in 1798, and a bronze 
palstave came from a rabbit 
warren • in Delamere Forest in 
1810. The two "waisted " axes 
were the first to be found in the 
North of England. 

The collection, which at one 
time belonged to Daniel Grant, 
one of Dickens’s Cheeryble 
brothers, was lost for many years, 
but was found again last April in 
an old box at Aldborough Manor 
Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. 



Going aboard 

Major and Mrs Fielding of the Salvation Army, who are touring 
Britain’s canals in the barge Salvo, welcome visitors aboard at 
Bletchley, Buckinghamshire. 
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Dick returns to Highgate 

Dick Whittington and his cat visited Whittington Hospital, 
Highgate, to distribute gifts to children. Dick is Pat Gregory, 
principal boy in the ice pantomime at Wembley. 


1851 Exhibition Was Worth While 


Tt is appropriate that' on the 
eve of the 1951 Festival' of 
Britain the Victoria and Albert 
Museum should .issue a com¬ 
memorative album of. the Great 
Exhibition of 1851,. and. it is 
interesting to learn of some of 
the abiding influences of that 
outstanding event. 

The ’ Royal Commission re¬ 
sponsible for the Exhibition still 
exists, and from its accumulated 
profits successive commissioners- 
have made contributions to public 
purposes “which cannot be put 
at less than £1,800,000 . . . and 
they still retain capital assets 
little short of £900,000 and an 
income of some £29,000 a year.” 

Their foresight and prudence 
has given us the great museums 
and colleges in South Kensington, 
the British School at Rome in its 
present form, and a vigorous 
educational policy based on “1851 


scholarships.” The holders have 
included 76 Fellows of the Royal 
Society and seven Nobel Prize 
winners. The late Lord Ruther¬ 
ford, pioneer of atomic research 
at Cambridge, came from New 
Zealaud on one of these scholar¬ 
ships. 

Apart from the ruins of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
there are few tangible remains 
of the 1851 Exhibition outside 
museums. They include the gates 
which now divide Kensington 
Gardens from Hyde Park, Prince 
Albert’s model dwellings which 
were rebuilt at Kennlngton, a 
mosaic in the quadrangle of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
a memorial behind the Royal 
Albert Hall. 

The bronze figure of Prince 
Albert on his memorial in front 
of the Hall holds, a copy of the 
Exhibition catalogue., 


Scythes by the thousand 


yy hen Isaac Nash decided early i 
in the 19th century that life 
with his stepmother in the Black 
Country was impossible, and 
went to live at Belbroughlon, in 
Worcestershire, he could hardly 
have visualised a whole district 
benefiting by his move. 

He had served an apprentice¬ 
ship in- the Midlands, and in his 
new environment began the 
making of agricultural .scythes, 
establishing a virtual monopoly. 

Today quite a considerable 
number of the scythe blades in 


! use have been made in Nash’s 
factory. The yearly output comes 
to more than 8000 dozen big 
blades and between 4009 and 5000 
dozen 'smaller blades for grass 
and hedging hooks. 

The making of scythes is a 
craftsman’s trade and some 'of 
the till hammers used are more 
than 100 years old. A modern 
innovation is the substitution of 
electricity for water power that 
used to be obtained from the 
Belne Brook which runs through 
the village. 


KONTIKI EXPLOIT FOR PLEASURE 


Tnsfired by the daring success of 
the Kontiki expedition, a 
shipping firm in Honolulu is 
planning to build a more 
luxurious raft to sail across the 
Pacific to Tahiti in regular 
summer cruises. The originators 
believe that there are many 
people who would like to drift 
idly, but securely and comfort¬ 
ably, across the great ocean, and 
so they plan to build a super- 
catamaran. 

The idea comes from the old- 
time Pacific double canoes which 
were lashed together with deck 
space between, aud were driven 
along by a huge sail. 


Waikiki is' the name of this 
modem catamaran, which will 
have the appearance of a long 
and lovely yacht. Its two hulls, 
fixed side by side, will provide 
15 rooms, and will have accom¬ 
modation for 30 passengers, and 
a crew of eight. Two marine' 
Diesel engines will propel the 
craft, but. mainly it will depend 
on its 3200 feet of sail. 

-It is estimated that the run 
from Honolulu to Tahiti will take 
about' ten days, ■ -and as the 
draught of the catamaran is only 
seven feet this gives ample safety 
for it: to sail into any of the 
shallow Pacific lagoons. 


Search for water 
underground 

Qn e-fourth of the Earth’s 
surface consists of desert or 
semi-desert, and Unesco is to 
promote a wide survey to find 
underground water to transform 
these regions into fertile farm¬ 
land. 

The problem is urgent because 
of the steady increase in the 
world’s population. People must 
have somewhere to live in 
comfort, and man can no longer 
afford to leave as barren wastes 
large areas of his planet.. 

Recently this essential need 
was pointed out by the Director- 
General of Unesco, who said: 

“Man has for centuries been 
striving to arrest the encroach¬ 
ment of arid lands, and he has 
often been defeated in the 
struggle. Today we are applying 
both old and new methods to 
make the soil more productive,’ 
and to develop the hidden 
reserves of energy to be found in 
the semi-arid zones.” 

Unesco will take advantage of 
the work already being done in 
solving the formidable desert 
problem. There .is an Indian 
desert research and development 
centre at Jodhpur in the Ragas- 
than Desert; an Israeli one at 
Abde; an Egyptian at Heliopolis; 
another at Khartoum; and one at 
Beni Abbes in Algeria. 

It is suggested that experts 
should search for underground 
water in various countries in 
Africa, the Middle East, and 
South America; and in Persia, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, 
Australia, the United States, and 
Mexico. 


COUNTING THE 
PEOPLE 

'J'he population census to be 
taken this year will mark 
the 150th anniversary of the first 
systematic counting of the people 
of Britain, initiated and organ¬ 
ised by John Rickman, a friend 
of Charles Lamb. 

The idea had been suggested 
much earlier but was abandoned 
because of opposition. In 1796 
Rickman wrote an essay on the 
desirability and method of taking 
a census. It was read by Charles 
Abbot, afterwards Mr Speaker 
Abbot, and the Population Bill 
was introduced. 

The first census was taken in 
1801, and Rickman was appointed 
to supervise the proceedings. 
Altogether he officiated as super¬ 
visor on four occasions, and 
received a fee of 500 guineas for 
each. Actually the fees did not 
cover his expenses, but he was 
also rewarded by being appointed 
Clerk of the House of Commons.. 


Radio-controlled 

ambulances 

J£ent is believed to” be the first 
Home County to direct ambu¬ 
lances by radio to load accidents 
and other urgent cases. 

A transmitter 500 feet above 
the Medway valley will send out 
messages to a distance of 35 
miles to ambulances fitted with 
radio telephones. At first, eight 
ambulances are to operate in 
the Chatham area, and more 
will be brought into operation 
later. 

Not only will ambulances reach 
cases more quickly, but the ex¬ 
pense of their returning empty 
to their bases will sometimes be 
saved. 
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Baddeley Cake and 
Haxey Hood 

QUAINT NEW YEAR CUSTOMS 

fjTIE first month of the year brings a crop of quaint old customs 
which are still held annually in different parts of the country', 
and are in no way associated with the “first footing” ceremony 
practised north of the Tweed and in many parts of Wales. 


Starting in the very heart of 
the capital at the Church of St 
Magnus the Martyr, in Lower 
Thames Street, one of Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren’s masterpieces, it 
is still possible to hear each New 
Year's Day a special service at 
which the will of Henry Cloker 
is read. 

First, a sermon is preached, 
and the will, executed in 1573, is 
afterwards read, payment for 
each being provided for in the 
will. The officials of the Coopers’ 
Company are the administrators 
of a charity derived from lands 
bequeathed under the will, and 
they always attend the service. 

The Holy tree 

Travelling west to Wormsley, 
in Herefordshire; one discovers 
that on January 5, the eve of 
old Christmas Day, many people 
still visit the Holy Thom tree 
in the churchyard* there in the 
belief that this may burst- inm 
bloom at midnight. The custom' 
goes back for many centuries. 

Back in London for Twelfth 
Night, January 6, each year at 
Drury Lane Theatre there is a 
celebration which now ranks as 
part .of the traditional custom 
of the stage. By his will in 
1794 Robert Baddeley, the actor, 
bequeathed £100 the interest 
from which was to regale actors 
at Drury Lane with cakes and 
wine on this night. 

Also, on Twelfth Night, a 
relic of wassailing the apple trees 
in West Country orchards still 
lingers here and there. Toast 
first soaked in cider is placed 
in the fork of the tree and cider 
is poured over the roots—a rite 
supposed to ensure good crops. 


Another Twelfth Night cus¬ 
tom takes place each year at 
the village of Haxey, in the Isle 
of Axholme, Lincolnshire, where 
a -game known as Haxey Hood 
has been an annual event for 
more than 600 years. It is akin 
to Rugby football with grand 
scrimmages in which the people 
of Haxey and the neighbouring 
parish of Westwoodside take part 
with great zest. 

On the last day of the month. 
the : quaint ceremony known as 
“dicing the maid’s money ” takes 
place at Guildford, Surrey. John 
How, a resident who died in 1674, 
left a sum of money to be given 
annually to a maidservant who 
has been in the same service in 
the town for - at least two years. 
As there is generally more than 
one candidate, the final choice 
is made by their throwing dice. 

In these days, with domestic- 
help so scarce, competition for 
John How's benefaction becomes 
less and less. 


Monastic Britain 

A map of monastic Britain, the 
first of its kind, has just 
been published by the Ordnance 
Survey. It covers the period be¬ 
tween the Norman Conquest and 
the dissolution by Henry VIII. 

Though intended mainly fer 
the use of archaeologists, his¬ 
torians, and students, this new 
work should also be useful to 
walkers and sightseerg. For not 
only is the character and his¬ 
tory of each foundation shown 
by a system of symbols, but 
existing roads and paths are also 
clearly marked on the map. Its 
scale is .10 miles to the inch. 


New planes for the world’s airways 



5, The Do Haviiland Comet 

'J'hrougiiout the world the 
beautiful Comet jet-airliner 
has been acknowledged as one of 
the greatest achievements in the 
history of aero-engineering. 

This remarkable machine has 
been designed to fly at a high 
speed eight miles above the 
earth, where the blue sky be¬ 
comes a dark purple and the thin 
air offers less resistance. At this 
height the utmost efficiency can 
be obtained from its powrfful 
Ghost turbojets. 

B O A C plans to have the first 
of these comfortable 36-seat 
airliners in service by the end 
of 1951. At first they will fly 
from.London to Cairo, but later 
the’routes will be extended south 



to Johannesburg and east tc the 
cities of India and Australia. 


Eventually, Comets on the 
“Kangaroo” service are expected 
to reach Sydney within 40 hours, 
Canadian Pacific Airways intends 
to fly 48-seat Comets between 
Vancouver and Hong Kong. 

Search radar capable of pick¬ 
ing out objects 40 miles away is 
installed on the Comet so that 
-the pilot can avoid flying 
through turbulent thunder¬ 
clouds. Another feature is the 
provision o! rockets to assist 
take-off in hot climates. 

Cruising speed of the Comet is 
500-m p h at heights between 
35,000 and 42,000 feet. Its wing 
span is 115 feet and its length 
93 feet. 
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An English belt-tower 


Ringing in the new!—Young ringers at St Nicholas Church, Witham, Essex 


On the Mount of Olives 









mm 




Dr Barnardo’s boys practise on handbells 


Campanology class at Witham, Essex 


Bells for export at Loughborough foundry 





Pouring molten metal and lifting a casting at Croydon foundry 


Tuning the mechanism of the new Royal Exchange carillon 
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THANK YOU , 
AMERICA! 

Dritain lias become independ¬ 
ent in her economic life. 
While the flow of goods from 
America under Marshall Aid has 
not yet ceased, our country lias 
wisely and courageously decided 
that in 1951 we can say Thank 
You to America, and proceed in 
the future entirely under our own 
power. , 

Not until 1952 was it expected 
that we could manage without 
America's bountiful, statesman¬ 
like help. Wc have managed our 
economic recovery twelve months 
ahead of the plan, and while 
congratulating ourselves we must 
never forget how much we owe 
to America. 

Never before in human history 
has one nation acted so unselfish¬ 
ly to others. The Americans have 
placed the world in their ever¬ 
lasting debt by aid at the right 
moment. Thank you, America 1 
—♦+— 

BOOKS GUARD FREEDOM 

"The rulers of countries where 
there is no freedom seek to 
enslave the minds of the people 
by preventing them from read¬ 
ing anything contrary to the 
official doctrine. The tyrants 
twist history to support their 
own teachings, and ban books 
giving a different point of view'. 

Our great national libraries 
are our guardians against any 
such enslavement of the mind, 
as Sir Raymond Ever shed, re¬ 
cently pointed out to the Friends 
of the National Libraries. He 
said : 

" Old documents and manu¬ 
scripts such as are collected by 
the Friends of the National 
Libraries are the best guarantee 
against intellectual enslave¬ 
ment, for so long as libraries are 
open to all who desire to learn, 
there can be no twisting of his¬ 
tory, such as sometimes occurs 
today.” . 



30,000 TEACHERS 

Cince 1945 some 30,000 teach¬ 
ers for Britain’s children 
have been enrolled, and the 
Ministry of Education is proud 
of them. 

Through the emergency 
training scheme some of the 
keenest teachers our schools 
have ever had are now at work. 
After war service many of them 
found in their wider experiences 
of life a call to teach. No finer 
calling presents itself to young 
people. 

The £20,000,000 invested in 
these 30,000 teachers and 
their training will bear rich 
fruit in years to come. This was 
a plan wisely conceived, prompt 
in action, and permanent in 
results. 

Everyone who has had a hand 
in the plan deserves the thanks of 
parents and children. 


Food for thought 
at this college 

A Food College sounds like the 
dream of certain people we 
know, and we can imagine their 
eager faces as they make further 
inquiries about the possibilities of 
attendance there. ’ 

But the new National College 
of Food Technology will not 
specialise in their kind of " cram¬ 
ming.” It is for training 
students in the handling, preser¬ 
vation, and processing of meat, 
fish, and other foods. This 
” training ” will be particularly 
valuable for food scientists and 
others employed in the food 
industry, either on the manu¬ 
facturing side or on research. 

The College is to be established 
by the Ministry of Education in 
London about September. 

Perhaps there will be a little 
food-tasting now and then, but 
the students will be mostly con¬ 
cerned with the severely scientific 
aspect of giving the nation 
healthy, nourishing food. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Napoleon said s There are 
but two powers in the world, the 
sword and the mind. In the long 
run the sword is always beaten. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


gOME speakers know how to make 
themselves plain. Others are 
naturally plain. 

a 

y] FLYING saucer with a tail was 
seen over Sflsey Bill. Yet there 
seems no end to these flying saucers. 


gOME students are given geography 
lessons from an aircraff. Al¬ 
though they stay up they take down 
notes. 

a 

J^ITCHENS and cooking go to¬ 
gether, says a writer. Provided 
the oven goes. 

a 

A LONDON motorist said he was ' 
‘ sandwiched between two buses- 
Must have'been a iam sandwich. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


tf a soccer team 
depends on net 
results 



Let us have floodlit 
playing fields 

A suggestion has been made 
in Parliament that playing 
fields and other recreational areas 
should be floodlit so that young 
people could use them in the 
dark evenings. 

Mr Bullus, M P; pointed out 
that with floodlighting, not only 
could better use be made of 
playing fields, but bombed sites 
could be used for games, and also 
certain parts of golf courses. 

. It seems an excellent idea. The 
fullest possible use of playing 
areas, and the provision of more, 
is vital for the welfare of British 
youth.' Many people will agree 
with Mr • Peart, M P, who said 
that the battle aganst juvenile 
delinquency could be won on the 
playing-fields of Britain, 


PORTRAIT OF THE 
PRINCESS 



CANARY-COLOURED 

Jt is refreshing to hear of 
European and American can¬ 
ary-breeders who, while the 
world is in political turmoil, are 
quietly competing in breeding a 
new kind of canary. Let us 
hope it is only a coincidence that 
the new canary is to be pillar¬ 
box red—a blushing songster 
indeed ! 

Results so-far achieved ryere 
shown at the recent National 
Exhibition of Cage Birds. They 
were rosy canaries descended 
partly from South American red- 
hooded siskins. 


£C0T5 clip their speech, says a 
writer. But are not fond of 
small talk. 

0 

A MODERN chair has arms like 
those in a railway carriage. 
Something on new lines. 

0 

ffllADY gardens need not be un¬ 
productive. They can always 
produce shade. 


Mr Henry Carr of Chelsea is here 
seen putting the finishing touches 
to his painting of Princess Margaret 
as Commandant-in-Chief of St John 
Ambulance Brigade Cadets 


THAT WILL BE 
NINEPENCE - 

This is a true story of a young 
girl who some years ago 
worked at a house where there 
was a butler—an elderly man 
who suffered with rheumatism, 
and welcomed a little help, 
especially when it was willingly 
given. 

" Run and fetch me so-and-so, 
Edie," he would say, “ there’s a 
good girl.” 

Tlie little maid would run off, 
get whatever was needed, and 
returning with a smile, would 
say, “ Here you are, Mr N. That 
will be ninepence.” 

It was just their little joke. 
But when the butler died he 
left £15 to his young friend; “ to 
settle his debt of many nine- 
pences." 

-♦♦- 

Unofficial forecast 

TF New Year’s Eve night winds 
blow South 

It betokens warmth and growth ; 
If West, much milk, and fish in 
the sea; 

If North, much cold and storms 
there will be : 

If East the trees will bear much 
fruit ; 

If North-East flee it, man and, 
beast. 

’ ' ■ ' An Old Country Rhynie 


Memory lives in 
music’s breath 

^Ihen through life unblest we 
rove, 

Losing all that made life dear. 
Should some notes we used to 
love 

In days of boyhood meet our ear, 
Oh, how welcome breathes the 
strain 1 

Wakening thoughts that long 
have slept 1 

Kindling former smiles again 
In faded eyes that long have 
wept. 

Like the gale that sighs along 
Beds of oriental flowers. 

Is the grateful breath of song 
That once was heard in happier 
hours; 

Filled with balm the gale sighs 
on. 

Though the flowers have sunk in 
death ; 

So, when pleasure’s dream is 
gone. 

Its imomory lives in Music’s 
breath. 

Music 1 oh, how faint, how weak, 
Language fades before thy spell 1 
Why should feeling ever speak. 
When thou canst breathe her 
soul so well ? 

Friendship’s balmy words may 
feign, 

Love’s are even more false than 
they ; 

Oh, tis only Music’s strain 
Can sweetly soothe, and not 
betray 1 

Thomas Moore 
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THINGS SAID 

J-Jow difficult it is to -make 
people understand the Roman 
wisdom: Spare the conquered 
and confront the proffd. 

Mr dllirilti.l 

Jt is certain that all the peoples 
of the world ardently desire 
peace. We can contribute 
greatly to its preservation if 
we act calmly and resolutely, 
demonstrating at all times our 
readiness to seek agreement 
with others, but equally our 
determination to defepd the 
thing in which we believe. 

The Prime Minister 
Vouth must, above all, help to 
1 ensure that the barriers 
between Europeans are done 
away with. 

The German Chancellor 
A good education is never 
wasted—even if a girl mar¬ 
ries. Men do not want to marry 
uneducated women. 

Head of Torquay Girls’ 
Grammar School 

THE YOUNG MIND 

A youth should not be made to 
hate study before he knows 
the causes to love ; or taste the 
bitterness before the sweet ; but 
called on and allured; entreated 
and praised. Ben Jonson 


IN THE COUNTRY 


Observation is the most enduring 
of all the pleasures of life. 

George Meredith 

J anuary is frequently a month 
of contrasts out-of-doors. 
.There are times when Nature's 
slumber . is light, with - mild 
springlike weather : the great 
tit rings his chiming bell in the 
orchard boughs ; gnats dance in 
the sunshine by the hedgerow ; 
spiders arouse from torpor and 
. spin webs over the fissures of 
tree trunks ; the missel thrush 
shouts from the topmost bough 
of the -elm—" January Joy ” is 
the missel thrush in country lore. 

In contrast come periods when 
winter reigns grim and cold, and 
the robin is begging at the door. 
Even shy birds like the jay and 
magpie venture into cottage 
gardens. Every twig on the 
wayside trees is ”, blossomed 
white and beautiful”; yet, 
though the scene is like fairyland, 
lovely beyond words, it is never 
welcome to the hungry birds. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Ranworth Broad, Norfolk, 
a permanent nature reserve 
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FROM REGENT’S PARK, CRAVEN HILL DESCRIBES , . , 


The potto and other 
arrivals at the Zoo 


JfiDwiNiER though it is, the Zoo 
continues to receive new 
animals, perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting being three babies—a 
grey seal, a potto, and a Star 
tortoise. 

The seal has come in a some¬ 
what roundabout way. It was 
found washed up on the South 
Coast last summer, and came 
into the possession of Professor 
E. C. Amoroso, of the Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, 
who has been bottle-feeding it. 
Professor Amoroso kept the 
young seal, as he wanted to make 
a special study of its food and 
habits. 


the Zoo, offering the potto to 
them. The offer, needless to say, 
was readily accepted, since the 
menagerie has not had one of 
those woolly-coated, large-eyed 
nocturnal lemurs on exhibition 
for quite a long time. 

On being taken from its box in 
the superintendent's office, the 
little potto enjoyed his freedom 
so much that he refused to go 
back into it. So Mr C. S. Webb, 
the curator of mammals, put the 
animal in his coat pocket, and-in 
this unconventional fashion the 
potto made its way to the rodent 
house, where it is now being 
shown. 


Now that his research in this 
respect has ended, he has passed 
the baby on to the Zoo. It should 
not be lonely, for in the old otter 
pond there lives another young 
grey seal, known as Sid (because 
he was found at Sidmouth), and 
as soon as the newcomer is old 
enough, he will join Sid. 



A cup of potto 


somewhat rarer baby is the 
potto, who was found recently 
in forest country at Kumbe, in 
the British Cameroons. Mr 
J. T. S. Hummel, who found the 
animal, sent it home by air to 
his wife, thinking she might like 
to have it as a pet. 

But when Mrs Hummel went 
to the airway terminus at 
Victoria to take charge of it, her 
heart failed her and she felt 
quite unable to care for so odd¬ 
looking a creature. So she phoned 


fpHE last of these new babies, the 
Star tortoise j( so-called because 
of the way the shell is decorated) 
came from the East. It was 
found among the ruins of an old 
building in Ceylon by Mr John 
Marr, a student of oriental 
languages. Mr Man - was so taken 
with the creature that he put it 
in his despatch case, where it 
remained most of the voyage 
home. 

■ Though barely three inches 
long the tortoise has a hearty 
appetite, and Mr Marr fed it on 
scraps of salad from his plate in 
the dining saloon. The tortoise, 
the only one of its type the Zoo 
has, is sharing an exhibition, case 
at the reptile house with two 
Egyptian dabb (desert) lizards. 

XfisiTORS able to enter the 
reptile house laboratory, by 
the way, can now see there an un¬ 
usually interesting “exhibit.” 
This is the skull oO*a ten-feet 
Schlegel’s gharial, or fish-eating 
crocodile from Borneo, whicli 
died after living for 17 years in 
the Gardens. When the gharial 
died its body was sent to the 
prosectorium for dissection. There, 
assistants found its skull to be 
in such perfect condition that 
officials have decided to use it for 
exhibition at lectures, and so on. 

The skull, which weighs eight 
pounds, has 80 teeth, all in 
perfect preservation. Incident¬ 
ally. they did no little damage 
during the gharial’s lifetime. 
“They broke several brooms,” 
Mr Alec Budd, tho overseer, told 
me. 


SHAKESPEARE IN INDIA 


Tt is interesting to note that 
although . British rule has 
ceased in India, British customs 
and culture retain their hold 
there; and it seems fitting that 
Shakespeare should be accepted 
there as one of the richest- gifts 
we have been able to offer. 

A small theatrical company, 
sponsored by the British Council, 
is in India at the present Lime 
on a tour destined to last far 
the next two months or more, 
giving extracts from some of the 
finest of the dramas. 

But India has its own com¬ 
panies of Shakespearean players. 
No single language would serve 
to make the plays understood by. 
ail the people to whom they 
might be presented, so transla- 


Have you ordered 
your CIS? 


lions of certain of the p'.avs 
have been made by English- 
speaking Indian scholars. As 
a result Shakespearean plays 
may be heard in the native 
theatres of India, played by 
native actors in. such languages 
as -Bengali, 'Hindustani, Marathi,. 
Gujarati, Kanarese, and other 
tongues spoken by the people. . 

In India Shakespeare’s plays 
are performed in, the language 
of countless millions, and Mr 
Norman Marshall, and his com¬ 
pany of five, players may create 
a still wider vogue for the 
great' English genius. 

Many foreigners have found it 
worth while- to learn English in 
order to be able to read and 
understand Shakespeare in his 
-own language; but Indians also 
think it. worth while to have him 
translated so that they may 
enjoy him in their native 
tongues. ■ .' 1 ; ■ . - - 


CHOSEN BY THE CHILDREN 




T T'HESE paintings have been chosen by London 
schoolboys and girls as their favourites at the 
recent Pictures for Schools Exhibition held at 
Whitechapel Art Gallery. 

Altogether there were about 240 works of art on 
view’, including sculptures, and most of them had 
been chosen as being likely to appeal to young 
people. The sculptures, however, did not get many 
votes. 


Holiday cottage 

The girls’ choices are a reveal¬ 
ing contrast. They preferred the 
quieter scene in Sea Vieio, also 
, by Richard Eurich, with its allur¬ 
ing summer holiday atmosphere 
created .by the little cottage with 
both doors open and a glimpse 
of the sea beyond. Sea View has 
been bought by the L C C. 

. As second choice the boys 
again showed their appreciation 
of a more lively theme, the 
familiar sense of bustle in 
Fulham High Street, by Joyce 
Lave. It has been purchased by 
Hampden School, Hertfordshire. Richard Eurich’s Jonah and the Whale, the boys' favourite 

Older girls voted for a more ‘ 


' In many schools the pictures on the walls are 
reproductions of famous masterpieces and, inspiring 
as these may be, it is felt that an interest in present- 
day art can best be stimulated in boys and girls by 
their seeing in their schools examples of modern 
art which representatives of modern youth have 
seen and appreciated. 

The Exhibition was arranged by the Society for 
Education in Art, and its purpose was to encourage 
school authorities to buy pictures for their schools, 
finding out which pictures appealed most to the 
children by getting them to vote for those they liked 
best. Several of the-pictures haye, in consequence, 
been bought by education authorities for schools. 

Easily the first favourite with 
the boys was Richard Eurich’s 
Jonah and the Whale —a stirring 
picture giving a vivid impression 
of the mighty force of tremend¬ 
ous seas. This picture lias been 
bought/by the Kent Education 
Committee. 


Voting for their favourite pictures 



Joyce Laye's Fulham High Street, 
the boys’ second choice 


Peggy Angus’s Sussex Manor House, 
the girls’ second choice , 


tranquil and traditional setting. 
Sussex Manor House, by Peggy 
Angus. 

Conducted parties from schools 
in the neighbourhood visited the 
Exhibition, and in the photo¬ 
graph above girls of Scawfeil 
Secondary School, Shoreditch, 
are seen voting for their choices. 
There are four slots in the 
ballot box for different age 
groups. 

The Pictures for Schools Ex¬ 
hibition is held each year, and 
at the last three -exhibitions 
works of art to the value of over 
£4000 W’ere sold to schools and 
education authorities. While the 
Exhibition was originally de¬ 
signed to include only pictures 
which children would find attrac¬ 
tive, it-has also greatly interested 
grown-ups, and has become quite 
a celebrated modem art show. 

This movement to help boys 
and girls to appreciate the art 
of today deserves to spread 
rapidly. 


Richard Eurich’s Sea View (the name of the cottage), 
the girls’ favourite 
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Baby-minding in 
Tudor days 

A RECENT essay competition for 
schoolchildren On “ My Visit 
to Stratford-upon-Avon” pro¬ 
duced original comments. 

Art eleven-year-old boy was 
impressed by what he called a 
baby-minder in Shakespeare's 
birthplace. “In the kitchen.” 
wrote this lad, “is a , baby- 
minder, a spiked pole stretching 
from ceiling to floor. At about 
two feet from the floor, sticking 
out, is another pole. : FTom this 
■ pole is a piece of metal, to which 
the baby could be fixed so that 
he walked round and round while 
mother did the housework.” 

A girl from Doncaster summed 
up Henrv VIII concisely. “We 
visited The Memorial Theatre. 
Here we saw Henry VIII. This 
play is not a comic one, but 
portrays unhappy experiences of 
some great characters.”- 

The competition was organised 
by Stratford-upon-Avon Town 
Council, and allowance was made 
for age in selecting the prize¬ 
winners.' First prize of books 
went to Jean Boynton, aged 16, 
of Bilston ■ Girls’ High School. 
Second prize went to an eleven- 
year-old boy from Aylesbury, who 
claimed that, after, throwing a 
halfpenny down the' wishing- 
well at New Place, his wish came 
true. 


PASSING OF A 
FRIEND 

'J'he men of the 1st Battalion 
Canadian Scottish are sad: 
their friend Private Wallace, a 
shaggy 13-year-old St Bernard 
dog who used to march proudly 
at their head, has passed on. 

Private Wallace was on the 
strength of the Battalion and 
had a regimental number. He 
was the only regimental mascot 
to go overseas from Canada in 
the war, and while ‘his friends 
were in the fighting he was cared 
for by the Royal Scots. 

Private Wallace’s ashes, 
in a silver urn, were piped with 
a lament into the regimental 
Sergeants’ Mess at Victoria, B C. ■ 



Fastest bowler in 
first-class cricket is 
Raymond Lindwall, 
of NewSouth Wales, 
spearhead of the 
Australian attack. 
He was born on 
October 3, 1921. 


He is a fine sprinter and has England's cricketers encountered him for the first time in 
covered 100 yards in 10*2 1946-7, when he took 18 Test wickets, and also hit a century 

seconds; he is also a first- at Melbourne. In England in 1948, he took 27 Test wickets, 
class Rugby League foot- including 6 for 20 and 3 for 50 at the Oval. His long rhyth- 
baller. He withdrew from mic run to the wicket reminds older followers of the game 
this game in the winter of of England’s Harold Larwood, The ball leaves his. hand so 
1947-8 in order to con- late that it usually has travelled only 20 yards when it hits 
centrate on cricket. the stumps at the other end. 


Overlanders Now Travel by Air 


JJecause of the immense dis¬ 
tances separating the princi¬ 
pal cities and towns of Australia, 
combined with poor rail com¬ 
munications and the . lack of 
roads suitable for motor trans¬ 
port in many of the outback 
areas, Australians have turned 
increasingly to the air to meet 
their transport needs, writes the 
CN air correspondent. 

One of the most ambitious 
applications of air transport is 
to be found in the North-West 
territory, where a far-sighted 
scheme to aid the cattleman has 
been drawn up by Australian 
National Airways in co-operation 
with the meat industry. 

Some of tiie richest pastures 
in the North-West are in the 
Kimberley area, but by overland 
rGute it is 300 miles through 
rough, difficult country from a 
township like Glenroy to the 
stockyards and seaport of Wvnd- 
ham. 

Before tiie new Air Beef 
operation was launched, cattle¬ 
men had to drive their stock, 
fattened on “soft ” country, over 


the hard, stony way through the 
mountains. During the six- 
weeks’ trek many of the cattle 
suffered from lameness, and the 
general condition of the stock 
deteriorated to such an extent 
that on arrival at Wyndham 
they yielded in some instances 
100 lbs less beef per beast. 

Operation Air Beef has solved 
the problem of how to maintain 
file quality by doing away with 
the time-honoured .overlanding. 
Instead the cattlemen drive their 
stock to abattoirs at Glenroy. 
There the carcasses are quartered 
and hung in chilling chambers 
for 22 hours, then loaded in a 
Bristol freighter and flown to 
Wyndham. 

The costly six-week journey 
is now covered in 90 minutes, 
and the beef arrives in prime 
condition. Moreover, the “soft” 
cattle which could not pre¬ 
viously make the journey are 
now helping to stock the world's 
meat larder. 

Old-timers who spent many 
disheartening years in the Kim- 
berleys are returning from the 


cities to re-seek prosperity. One 
of them is 70-year-old Michael 
O'Connor. He sold his property 
in 1949 and went to live in 
Sydney: but the possibilities of 
Air Beef proved too great an 
attraction to resist. 

He set out a few months ago 
in. a utility truck to drive back 
through Queensland, across the 
Northern Territory to Wynd¬ 
ham. On the way he collected 
his old cattle boys, horses, and 
mules. When his outfit was held 
up by excessive rains in Queens¬ 
land, this hardy old pioneer 
travelled on alone to Glenroy 
to do what he could to help the 
scheme. 

Nine other Air Beef centres 
are to be opened to meet the 
expanding needs • of a project 
which promises to go a long 
way towards solving many of 
Australia’s transport problems. 
Apart from increasing meat pro¬ 
duction it is already attracting 
fresh settlers to a territory 
so empty that there is barely one 
white man to every hundred 
square miles. 


The Children’s Newspaper, January 6, t9SI 

Pakistan wants 
our athletes 

Tnterest in sport is on the up- 
grade in Pakistan. Not only is 
the Commonweal til cricket team 
playing several matches in that 
country during their present tour, 
but a Pakistan hockey team is in 
this country for a short playing 
tour. 

Now there is a request for a 
party of British athletes to visit 
Pakistan to take part in a big 
sports festival at Lahore next 
month. 

Mr Basir Ali Shaikh, an official 
of the Punjab University, who is 
here with the Pakistan hockey 
team, is trying to complete the 
arrangements for this visit. 
Recent athletic meetings in 
Pakistan have drawn attend¬ 
ances of 40,000, and nothing 
would do more to encourage 
sport in that country than a visit 
from some of our outstanding 
track and field performers. " 

The Indian Athletic Associa¬ 
tion are also trying to arrange 
for some of the world’s finest 
athletes—including several from 
Britain—to appeal* at this year’s 
Asian Games at Delhi. 

Both India and Pakistan are 
keen to make a better showing 
at the next Olympics, and 
several coaches from those 
countries will shortly come to' 
Engtand to be trained by 
Geoffrey Dyson. 


DOUBLE ZULU 
CENTENARY 

rjmEF Mtubatuea, head of the 
Mkwanazi tribe in Zululand. 
is approaching his 100th birthday, 
and has given 100 head of cattle 
as a birthday gift to Adamas 
Mission College. ' 

The College, which is ex¬ 
clusively for Africans, was 
founded by American missionaries 
about the time Mtubatuba was 
born, and big celebrations in 
Natal are planned for the 
centenary. 

Mtubatuba, a chieftain of 
immense wealth, is reputed to 
own some 17,000 head of cattle. 


KIDNAPPED—R. L 

David Balfour, ihe orphan lad who believed he was 
rightful heir to an estate in Scotland, had, by shipwreck, 
escaped.the fate planned for him by his uncle—to be sold 


Stevenson's Great Romance of Jacobite Scotland (7) 

as a slave in Carolina. ’But he now found himself a home- 1 alike by the Campbells and the King’s soldiers. Alan 
less-wanderer in the Highlands, with little money, and his had left instructions for David to meet him in Appin, the 
only friend a wild Jacobite, Alan Breck, who was hunted 1 home of the rebels, in Argyllshire. 



David knocked over the rascally guide and 
hurried on. He reached Torosay ac last and 
boarded the ferry, whose skipper told him how 
to reach Appin. On the mainland David met a 
travelling preacher who, not knowing David 
was bound for Appin, told h im of the cruel deeds 
there. He mentioned Colin Campbell, the 
King's factor, of whom David had heard Alan 
speak with intense hatred as the “ Red Fox.” 



Campbell was the Jacobites’ enemy, and the 
preacher said he was turning people out of their 
homes in Appin because they were sending 
money to their Chief, exited in France. David 
knew that Alan had been secretly delivering this 
money. Of Alan, the preacher said he was 
“here today and gone tomorrow : a fair 
heather-cat, a desperate character. His life is 
forfeit already and he wou Id boggle at naething.” 



Later, a fisherman took David across the loch to 
Appin. There he sat and wondered whether 
he ought to join an outlaw like Alan, He heard 
men coming and made up his mind. The 
strangers were well-dressed, and David, trust¬ 
ingly, asked them the way to the house of James 
of the Glens, where Alan had said he was to go. 
They looked surprised and David suddenly 
realised that the big man was the Red Fox ! 



a 


Colin Campbell began asking David questions- 
Then a shot rang out and he fell dead. David 
saw a man with a gun running up the hillside. 
“The murderer ! ’’ he cried, and ran after him. 
The man vanished behind a rock, and David 
called to the others to come. Below, soldiers 
had arrived. A gentleman cried, pointing at 
David, “Ten pounds if ye take that lad ! He’s 
an accomplice, posted here to hold us in talk.'b 


Is Alan Breck, 


the “ Heather-Cat, ” lurking somewhere nearby? 


See next week’s instalment 
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S' 'Cbe Silveu 
<3entleman 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 

7. The Thread of 

Treachery 




T he Queen will never believe 
it," said Judith Massing- 
. hnm. 

The Silver Gentleman and 
Martin Sherwood had called the 
Maid of Honour into their con¬ 
ference because they knew she 
was to be trusted absolutely. Her 
position, close to Elizabeth, made 
her a useful ally against plotters. 

"The Queen must be made to 
celieve it,” said the Silver Gen¬ 
tleman grimly. They were sitting 
.n a private room of the Rising 
Sun. The Silver Gentleman pre¬ 
ferred not to reveal his own 
hiding-place to any more fresh 
people than was necessary. Even 
Judith was told nothing of that, 
secret room in the adjoining 
house. 

“But the Earl of Copeland is 
one of her greatest, favourites," 
she said. “If I told her he was a 
traitor, plotting with Spain 
against her, she. would refuse to 
listen. It would be only our word 
against his, after all.” 

\ 

“’J'hat’s the trouble,” agreed 
Martin gloomily: “We must 
have evidence—something she 
can see with her own eyes. A 
letter, perhaps, or—” 

“Exactly,” broke in the Silver 
Gentleman. “Judith is right, of 
course. She herself has only our 
word that Copeland is the traitor 
we have been looking for. And 
what is our ward against his?" 
A cloud flitted across his face. 
“If you knew my real name, you 
v.'ould know it for a name which 
lias been disgraced—though quite 
unjustly disgraced — in the 
Queen's -yeyes. You are more 
pjpular with her, Martin—you 
have done her good services, but 
you are, if you will forgive my 
saying so, a poor young gentle¬ 
man who has come down in the 
world, a paid actor, a soldier-of 

fortune, a secret agent-” 

“I know.” 

“And the man we are up 
against i-s one of the most power¬ 
ful noblemen in England. ' And 
now, as Judith says, he has made 
himself the Queen’s pet. But the 
Queen is no fool. Show her the 
evidence of treachery, lay it be¬ 
fore her in blade and white, and 
she will act on it though it break 
her heart.” ' 

"There must be letters some¬ 
where,” mused Judith. “If only 

wo could lay hands on them-” 

“We must find a way. We 
must try every way. Copeland 
will not bide his time for ever. 
He must be plotting—and sooner 
or later he will strike.” 

■ yyiTHiN the week the Silver 
Gentleman had found a 
way • to try. An urgent message 
brought Martin to the tavern, 
and thence, by the now-famiiiar 
route, through the cellars and 
up the secret stairs, to the 
panelled chamber under the roof 
next door. His mysterious friend 
came straight to the point. • 
“We start for Cumberland in 


the morning—for Copeland 
Castle.” 

“But—is the Earl there? He’d 
recognise me, I think- 

“And he would certainly recog¬ 
nise me,” said the Silver Gentle¬ 
man grimly, “unless I was ex¬ 
tremely well disguised—as I hope 
to be. No, the Earl is staying in 
London for another week." He 
laughed. “I trust we shall have 
left his country home before he , 
gets there. A week should be 
long enough to run through his 
private papers.” 

“Run through his private 
papers? But how? How can we 
even get inside the castle?” 

• “Easily—with this.” The Silver 
Gentleman drew a folded paper 
from his pale grey doublet. 
“Carelessly fastened, as you see. 
It was quite easy to open it with¬ 
out • disturbing the Copeland 
seal, and we can just as easily 
fasten it again.” 

^Jariin took the crackling 
paper and read it. It was 
a brief note to the steward of 
the castle. “The bearer of this 
is Master Edmund Hayling, a 
young poet who is to write a 
masque for our festivities next 
month. Lodge him in the wrest 
wing and treat him with honour. 
He may use my library until I 
come North in a week’s time.” 

It was written by a secretary 
but signed “Copeland ” in the 
Earl’s own hand, and sealed with 
his falcon. 

“How did you get this, sir?” 

The Silver Gentleman smiled. 
“Master Edmund Hayling 
thought better of the invitation 
—-I have made it worth his while. 
He is going abroad for his health, 
and his letter of apology will not 
reach the Earl in time to upset 
our plans.” 

“So I suppose I am to be the 
young poet—lodged in the west 
wing, and having the free run of 
his lordship’s library?” 

“That is the idea. I can 
assume many disguises,” said the 
Silver Gentleman with a chuckle. 


Introducing ... 
y«uNfi T'* 

Quiz 



1 IVhat is a gargoyle? 

Z Who has scored most runs 
in a Test Match innings? 

3 What is the biggest mam¬ 
mal? 

4 How fast does light travel? 

5 What is the Harvest Moon? 

6 Who was Elia? 

7 How many yards is a perch? 
S Who was the Maid of 

Orleans? 

Answers on page 10 


“but I cannot make myself look 
young. I shall go as your com¬ 
panion. Let me see . . You; 
had better say I am a stage car- - 
penter, and you will need my; 
special services to produce your 
masque. .That will give me a, 
chance to mix freely with' the 
■ lower servants, while you keep-, 
your eyes and ears open in other' 
directions." 

“I suppose I can play my part,” 
said Martin, “so long as I’m not; 
suddenly expected to produce any: 
poetry of my own! ” 

Qopeland Castle stood on a low 
ridge of rocky fells. On one 
side rose the highest' mountain 
in the kingdom. On the other 
lay the Irish Sea, with the Earl’s 
own trading vessels anchored in 
the river mouth under the shelter 
of his battlements. 

Martin presented his letter of 
introduction to the steward, and 
explained that his companion, 
“Thomas Silver," would be re¬ 
quired for the making of scenery 
and stage properties. 

There was no difficulty about it 
' at all.. Martin dined at the upper 
servants’ table, with the steward 
and stewardess and housekeeper, 
and others. He found it quite 
easy to impress them-by putting 
on a dreamy, somewhat affected 
manner, and by peppering his 
talk with scraps of Latin which 
nobody else understood—and 
about which he was not quite 
sure himself. 

Much of the day he spent in 
the Earl’s library. He was sup¬ 
posed to be composing the script 
for the pageant which the Earl 
was planning to hold. Actually, 
he spent his days searching 
methodically tlirough every docu¬ 
ment he could find. He probed 
the furniture for hidden drawers 
and the panels for secret cup¬ 
boards. He was rewarded by 
finding two of these, but his 
triumph did not last long. The 
papers inside were very old and, 
though private enough, contained 
nothing to the Earl’s dishonour 
—and certainly not a line of 
evidence that he was in league 
with Spain against England. 

r J' , HE Silver Gentleman, mean¬ 
while, was carrying out his 
own investigations among the 
lower servants. Every, day he 
met Martin and compared notes 
as they walked up and down on 
the bread terrace overlooking the 
park. They were supposed to be 
talking over the arrangements for 
the masque. When ever anyone 
passed within hearing, they 
hurriedly switched their conver¬ 
sation and spoke of “exits, “en¬ 
trances,” and “effects.” 

“And you were quite sure there 
was nothing suspicious in either 
of the secret cupboards?” he 
insisted. 

“Yes, sir. - They were just old 
papers and. accounts—ages old. I 
. don’t think the Earl uses those 
cupboards for anything im¬ 
portant nowadays.” 

-"And there was nothing else 
whatever, Martin?” 

“No, nothing—except a. ball 
of thread.” Martin laughed. 
“Nothing suspicious in that,” 

“No . , .” The Silver Gentle¬ 
man considered for a moment. 
“All the same, I’d like to have a 
look at it. I have heard of 
thread which wasn’t all it 
seemed.” 

“Come to the library now then. 
We can pretend I want, to give 
you some sketches of scenery.” 
Martin led the way indoors, fol¬ 
lowed at a respectful distance 
by the supposed carpenter. 

Safe inside the library, he 
f mtinueil on page 10 
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“W e’ll get your kiddies over the winter ” 
say Mr. Halibut and Mr. Orange 
“with drops of tasty Vitamin protection. 

You, too, Mummy and Daddy—and then 
the family will all be well together! ” 

Hailborang© 

THE NICEST WAY OF TAKING HALIBUT OIL 

IN BOTTLES 3/- FROM CHEMISTS ONLY 

Made by ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. 


Wake up at 

the back there! 



How can you expect to read 
your notes or get good marks for 
homework when you write with a pen 
that’s faint and scratchy? Buck up and get 
a blackbird! The real 14-ct. gold nib (it’s 
awfully strong!) puts you right in top class for clear 
handwriting. A blackbird is the younger brother of your 
dad’s own Swan pen. Save up—or ask for a blackbird next 
birthday. In black, green, blue or red 14/8 (inc. tax)—with 
Azgold caps. 3/8 extra. Matching pencils 6/9 (inc. tax) 
—with Azgold caps 3/8 extra. 


THE 


Blackbird 


PEN 


MADE BY THE SWAN PEN PEOPLE 

MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD., 

Swan House, Whitby Avenue, Park Royal, London, N.W.10. 
Showrooms & Service Depots: no New Bond Street, London, W.x 
33 Chcapsjdc, E.C.2, and , 3 Exchange Street. Manchester, a. 
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Its A BEAUTY! 



this is the bike that really stands out from the restt 
* It’s got a silver head and silver bands 3 and a beautiful 
blue finish. Suppose you had one of your own—imagine 
how you’d flash along in front of all your friends! 
This is the smart, speedy bike you’ve always wanted I 

IT'S TIME mu HAD rbsA 

FREE! B.S.A .*$ exciting fully illustrated catalogue. Send us a 
postcard. This is the address: just 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 2j ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM II 


TABLE SOCCER 

Patent Xo. 638860 

22 miniature men, ball and goals. F.A. 
ttulr-f* adapted. FULL OF REAL FOOT- 
BALL THRILLS, Fouls, Offsides, Corners, 
etc. F.A, Rules adapted. 

INSIST ON THE ORIGINAL!! 
GAM E OF SKILL—Refuse Imitations 

Prices s 

& 16/- 

• Obtainable 
from. Leading 
Toy Shops or by 
Post 6a. extra 
from 

Ocsend 3d. stamp ‘WEWrOOTY" CO. 
for details to <A>, LIVERPOOL, 9. 



SHIPS IN BOTTLES 

Whether you are young or old you can 
enjoy making your own models, iNo cx- 
pruslre model kib to buy—materials are 
ia most homes. Completely described in 
over 3,000 words and 23 diagrams. 
Initial outlay will produce unlimited 
models. 

Post free 3/6- Unfinished hull 3d. extra. 
B-B. MODELS, 23 Wallbutton Ret., 
Brockley, London. S.E.4- 

ricosc cross P.O.s (payable to E. L. 

Gardner.) __ 

500 DIFF. STAMPS 3/6~ 


7/. 250 . 2/- 

... 50 diff., 3/6; 100,7/- 
50,1/9; 100,3/S; 200, 7/- 
100, 1/3; 200, 3/- ; 300, 4/9 
100, 2/- ; 200, 4/* ; 300,7/* 
... 100,2/B; 200,6/- 
...100, 2/6; 200,4/6 


1-000 
Airmails 
©reece .. 

Hungary 
China 

rr. Colonials 

Bourn ania . . . 

ioo Large Pictorials ... ... 2/9 

Mauy other bargains. List Id. 

L. BENNETT, 

7 Wimpole Grove, Birmingham, 23. 


FREE! 


U.S.A. Annapolis Commemorative 
and 10 Norway 

Just ask to sec my cheap Approvals and 
enclose 2Jd. stamp. 

K.v. FANTOZZI (Section CM.) 
Hillside, White gate, Northwlch, Cheshire 


64 ™ FREE 


I Fare’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for yon. J 
This magnificent offer is for one week j 
ouly, so'.send IMMEDIATELY. •It is ^ 
the ideal album for beginners or for ‘ 
holding duplicates. The cover is most 
attractively designed in TWO COLOURS, 
there are 64 PACES containing 120 
full-sized illustrations with spaces for 
new issues. It will hold over 1,500 
atamiw INDEXED and contains much 
useful information. Remember, supplies 
are strictly limited, so send TODAY for 
this absolutely FREE 01 FT. Unclose 
6d. for packing and postage and request 
our famous Approvals together with 
ilhirated price list of albums, packets 
and sets. 


^ LISBURN & TOWNSEND,. 

y LTD. J 

»(CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRALj 


DON’T READ THIS 

unless you are interested in a colourful col¬ 
lection of Large Pictorial unused French 
Colonials. They depict Zoological and 
Native Scenes of Equatorial Africa, Somali¬ 
land and Ten other Colonies, and are Com¬ 
pletely Free! Simply send 2|d. and ask 
to see Approvals. 

A. E RUDGE. 

(F.C.), MILLOOK, BUDE, CORNWALL 


| VATICAN CITY—FREE • 

5 A Set of Three Large BeautU \ 

■ fully Coloured Cardinal Stamp*. J 

• FREE to readers who wish to see ; 

■ Approvals and send 2{d. postage. 5 

| W001C0CK, Tree Cardens, S 
: BRAMPTON, Cumberland. : 

• i 


ALL STAMP PACKETS diff. 

PTo -free gift but full VALUE FOR MONEY 
Whole World l&O, 1/- ; 250, 2/6; 500, 5/- 
Triangulars 6, 1/-j 10,1/6; 15,2/9 
French Col*. 50. 1/6; 100,3/- ; 200,5/6 
China 50, 1/-; 100,2/-; 200, 5/- 

Hungary 50. 1/- J 100. 1/6; 200, 2/6 

Uruguay 25.1/-; 50, 2/-; 100, 5/6 

Many other bargains. Send stamp for list. 
HAND & SON (C) ROSEBERY RD., EPSOM 


.REAL MOVIE 

nDMirmn 

X'itft 3 

- Tn>Me-Mooiiefc 

Heal MOVIE Film Projector. KOT TO 15E 
CONFUSED with Magic Lanterns, works off 
dry battery. Youngster* caa give own film 
show*. Titles: “Trip to the Moon," "The 
Circus” and a, Comedy Cartoon. ALL FOR 
lo/- Inc. bulb and three films. LIMITED 
STOCKS. WHITE PLASTIC SCREEN 5/-. 




BRAND NEW Government 

ARMY 
BOOTS 

f 2/6 Port, Etc.,//I 

British made solid leather throughout. Will 
doubt last years. Ridiculously low price 
due to an enormous tender of 20,000 pairs 
being: accepted by H.M. Ministry of Disposal. 
Honestly worth 42/- pair. First gride with 
hand’Sewu soles of extra thick quality. Sizes 
3 to 51 (half sizes) 12/6 pair, post, etc., 1/1. 
Also sizes 6 to 0 {half sizes) 21/-, post, 1/3, 
Send for a pair. If not amazed at this 
bargain, purchase price refunded in full. 


Send for illustrated free Catalogue of 1,000 BINOCULAR BARGAINS. 30 types of 

TENTS, TARPAULINS. MARQUEES, CAMP EQUIPMENT and special TELE¬ 
SCOPE offers CASH OR EASY TERMS. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD, (Dept. CN5>; 196-200 Cold- 
narbour Lane, Loughboroutfh June.. London. S.E.5. Otic* ail tfat, Closed 1 p.m. Wed. 


XLbe Stiver 
Gentleman 

Continued from page 9 

touched the spring, revealed the 
cupboard hidden in the panelling, 
and tossed the ball of thread to 
his companion. 

r J 1 HE Silver Gentleman took one 
look at it and let out a low 
cry of triumph. 

“It is! I wondered if it might 
be! The old trick! Look, Martin, 
do you see the plaint markings 
on the thread?” 

"No . . . Oh, yes, X see what 
you mean! Very faint—like 
ink!” 

“It is ink! The thread must 
have been dipped *n alum water 
to make sure the ink wouldn’t 
run. Then it was wound round 
and round a stick—and the mes¬ 
sage was written across all the 
different threads.” 

“Then, if we could find a stick 
of the same thickness and wind 
it round again, we eould read 
the message?” 

“Exactly!” The Silver Gentle¬ 
man’s eyes were bright.. “We’ll 
try every size of stick until the 
ink marks join up. It may be 
an old message—blit it may be 
important enough to send Cope¬ 
land to the scaffold!” 

The sudden blast of a trumpet 
broke in before Martin could 
answer. Running to the window 
he looked down into the castle 
courtyard, and it was as though 
his heart turned over inside him. 
The Earl of Copeland was riding 
through the gate at the head of 
his party, four days before he 
was expected home, 

W E RE done for! ” he groaned. 
“Never!” The Silver Gen¬ 
tleman took in the situation at 
a glance. He thrust the jumbled 
thread Inside the rough shirt he 
wore with, his disguise. Danger 
always, warmed him like wine. 
“Quick, my lad, down the back 
stairs, through the kitchen! I 
know these buildings. And then 
the hills! We’ll go hungry to¬ 
night, and sleep rough, but the 
Earl won’t catch us, and by 
morning we’ll be out of reach. 
Come on—we can solve the puzzle 
later!” 

It was a near thing. As they 
stole along the upper gallery 
they heard Copeland’s voice 
below: “So the young poet is 
here, eh? Have him sent to me 
at once!”. 

It was fortunate that the sun 
was already dipping down behind 
the Isle of Man, far out across 
the western sea, and the dusk 
was dropping like a curtain over 
the fells. By the time the search 
for the poet and his stage- 
carpenter had seriously begun, 
Martin and the Silver Gentle¬ 
man were lost among the 
shadow's of the night. 

.. (/it next week’s story Martin 
and The Silver Gentleman visit 
the lair of the Queen’s enemies — 
in Madrid). 


YOUNG QUIZ—Answers 

1*A grotesque water spout pro¬ 
jecting from the upper parts of 
a building. 

2 Len Hutton (364 at the Oval 
in 1938), . 

3 The whale. 

4 186,282 miles a second. 

5 The nearest full moon to 
September 23. 

6 Charles Lamb, who used 
this pen-name on his essays. 

7 Five and a half.- 

8 Joan of Arc 
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ROYAL BABY STAMP FREE 

JUST ISSUED—YOURS ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

We will send to YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE what we 
believe will be the most popular postage stamp ever 
Issued, the .NEW ZEALAND Health Charity Issue, in 
design as illustrated, portraying Her Royal Highness 
Princess Elizabeth and Baby Prince Charles. Your 
collection will not be complete without this stamp. 

Send Now to the Windsor Stamp^Co. for it. Write for 
Royal Baby Stamp Free and ask to sea a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps on Approval. Send 3d. stamps to cover 
posting costs to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP GO. 

(Dept. CN) UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



THE ROYAL MAILJ L GOLDEN VALUE & 

STAMP ALBUM L g . E R I f AJTRUSTY PACKETS 

25 CANADA .... No. 552 
25 SPAIN ■ • . - No. 553 

20 PORTUGAL - - - No. 554 

9 ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON No. 566 
12 SAN MARINO - - .No. 5T0 

5 GUADELOUPE - - - No. 571 

40 BRITISH EMPIRE - . No. 6Q1 

40 OVERSEAS, ALL FOREIGN- No. 602 
36 BELGIUM and HOLLAND • No. 606 
10 AIRMAILS - - - - No. 609 

12 RUSSIA .... No. 617 
30 HUNGARY - - No. 697 


An improved and up-to-date edition 
just issued. Wonderful illustrations on 
every page with interesting information 
about stamps and hints on stamp.co!« 
lecting. Philatelic terms explained. 
The history of postage stamps and 
pictures of World famous rarities. 

192 pages. Space far 5,520 stamps. 


REMARKABLE VALUE for5^- 


FOR THE BEST VALUE SEE 


eTserTesI 


All price sixpence. 

AT W00LW0RTHS STORES 



TONGA 

FREE 

ThU colourful 
stamp from 
Tonga (Queen 
Salote’s Jubilee) 
also Soroth 
( N a w a b ), 
Travancore 
(Lake Ashta- 
mudi) and an 
attractive sports 
stamp from 
Nicaragua will 
be sent abso¬ 
lutely FREE to 
ati sending 22d. 
stamp for post¬ 
age and request¬ 
ing Approvals. 


Newton. West Kirby, Cheshire 

FREE I 25 

CHINA 

m 

25 different unused 
CbSne&e slumps 

ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just en¬ 
close 2jd. postage 
and request Ap- 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP. CO. (CN53), 


BBIDOKOBTH. 


2'6 S'- 10 '- 

K.G. VI GREAT BRITAIN 

stamps FREE to all genuine applicants 
for my famous discount Approvals. En* 
close 3d, postage. Without Approvals 1/6. 

PHILIP COCKR1LL (C.N.). 
CHIEVELEY. NEWBURY. BERKS. 


OUTSTANDING OFFER 


Pictorial packet, all stamps depicting 
ships, planes and trains, also water¬ 
mark detector sent free to all applying 
for my Approvals. Please enclose 3d. 
stamp to cover postage, 

A. NELSON (dept. e.N.5) 

38 THOROLD RD., ILFORD, ESSEX 



Illustration only 
l actual size. 


ADEN |a. Camel 
Corps (illus.) and 4 
rare old LATVIA 
FREE! Request 
Approvals. Enclose 
3d. postage. Many 
other gifts available. 

N* DARGUE 
<AP2), 


36 Gray Av., Murton, Co. Durham. 


ALL DIFFERENT STAMP 
PACKETS OF QUALITY 

2o ABYSSINIA . 3/9 

lOO BULGARIA ... 3/-. 

50 CROATIA ... ... ... 2/6 

50 FRENCH COLS. 1/3 

25 GUATEMALA . 1/3 

25 IRAQ ... .. 1/. 

25 ITALIAN COLS. ... 2/- 

IOO MALAYAN STATES ... lo/- 

10 O NORWAY . 3/3 

25 VATICAN . ... 1/6 

100 RUSSIA . 3/. 

100 SUDAN .40/- 

VOSTACE 21(f. EXTfi.i. List of rackets 
and Accessories on rcnacst. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oifortf Street, London, W.C.1 

TEMplc Bar 6456/7. 


3 GIANT rncc 
COSTA RICA iKCC 

Portraying Bull's head, Fish and Fruit. Ask 
to see my Amazing Approvals and scud 3d. 
to cover my postage lists. Over l 000 
have joined “ The Code stamp Club,” 
Sub. 1/-. You receive a Badge, Membership 
card with list of flue 'gifts and Approvals 
monthly. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 84, 
Canterbury, Kent. 

FOR YOU—FREE I! ! 

FINE MODERN PICTORIALS !!! 

KKW Belgian SPORTS Stamp (Hurdling) 
Giant TWO-COLOURKD Mint Stamps front 
MONACO and SPANISH MOROCCO, and 5 
quaint Japanese! Send 2Ad. stamp TODAY 
and ask /or MOD15HXWAY APPROVALS-- 
They're Good I I 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C4) 

41 Waldeni Pk, RJ., HtHtll, Woking,Surrey 


AIRMAIL U.P-LL—FREE 

AMERICAS U.P.U. AIRMAIL, 30e. AIE 
(Dakota), 15c. AIR (Statue of Liberty 
arid New York). 10c. CANADA pit’.' 
TOTttAL (Great Bear Lake) now obsolete, 
other American COMMEMOR ATI YES—a 11 
catalogued at least 3s 6d. FREE'to alt 
requesting our FINE. HIGH DISCOUNT 
Approvals from Jtl. each, with FREE 
GIFT Scheme. Please enclose 2Ad. stamp. 
SOLLARS. 

65 Cleeva Road. Birmingham, 14. 


¥ British stamps on paper 

worth sorting for "dads" 
2 lbs. (7,000) 5/-, sample lb. 2/9. World 
assortment on paper, 1 lb. (3,000),. 18/-. 
h lb. 9/6, 4 os. 5/». Unsorted lots on paper 
all per 4 oz. British Empire 6/6. Australia 
3/6. Eire 1/6. U.3.A. and Canada mired 

2/9. South Africa 4/9. X.z. 4/9. France 3/6. 
Holland 3/6 and many more. Send for freo 
lists. Post extra abroad. 

A. DAVIES, P.T.S., 

111 Holme Lacy Road, Hereford. 


j 6/- STAMP CATALOGUE FOR 6° ! ! ! 

| We will send the famous “RELIANT ” BRITISH EMPIRE 
i Stamp Catalogue, 1949 edition, USUAL PRICE 6/-, FOR 
j ONLY 6d., to every collector who asks to SEE our 
[ Famous Bargain Approvals (you are under no obliga¬ 
tion to purchase anything!). This valuable volume, 
size 5|'x sy, gives full details and correct values of all 
British Empire stamps ever issued, from 1S40 to 1949; 
contains over 220 pages; 1,000 illustrations and 30,00c 
prices! A good catalogue is ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL 
! to every serious collector. Simply ask to SEE olii 
Approvals, and enclose 6<L, plus 6d. extra for postage 
and packing (r/- in ail). 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. CN R), 
Eastrinerton. Goole. Yorks. 
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A Football Game 
where victory or de¬ 
feat depends upon the 
skill of the player 
instead of by the * 
shake of a dice or by 
the turn of a card. 

THE GAME OF 

“TABLE SOCCER” 

The Replica of Association Football 

Played with 22 



NO DICE . . . 
BLOWING. . . 
CARDS OR 


BOARD 


miniature men, ball 
and goals. All the 
thrills of real Foot¬ 
ball ! Dribbling, 
corner and penalty 
kicks, offside, goal 
saves, injuries, &c. 
Colours of all 
league clubs avail¬ 
able. 

Send stomp for foil details and Order 
Form to 

P. A. ADOLPH 
. 17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 



Experimenters ! Build the 

MATCHBOX radio SET 


With the aid of our full instructions you 
Can build a complete radio set in a match¬ 
box using parts purchased from your radio 
dealer. This is made possible by the use of 
the Crystal-Valve Radar Detector—a war¬ 
time discovery. Tunes the B.B.C. wave¬ 
lengths, and works off a short, indooraerial 
in many districts. Powered entirely by the 
incoming signal, no batteries are required. 
Full step-by-step instructions, working draw¬ 
ings, and theoretical wiring diagram. 


Price 3'. Post Free 

SWIFT RADIO (N) 


137 COTHAM BROW, BRISTOL, 6 
_ (Mail order only ) 

APPROVAL SHEETS 


THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask .for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. ON), South Hackney, London. £.9, England. 

Established }m 

BOX OF MAGIC ! 

A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
for all ages. 

Price 5/- Post Free 

from 

BCM/TRICKS 

45 Royal College Street, London, N.W.l 



SIGNALLING OUTFIT 

Complete with Lamp, Stand, Worse Key, Spare 
biters, etc.-, jn metal case 8i" X 6^. X b’. 
Lamp alone worth double LKe price. Easily 
converted into Spot Lamp, etc. Spare Ilulb 
1/3 each. Eatteiies l/j each. 

Batteries supplied separately 
1/3 each. Tost. &• pack. 3a. 

. • Write Jor Jree List. 

SD9 Fulham Road. Londo'i, T*.T C. 



Post US. 


Lighting the way 1 Radio Research 


in India 

^hi: problem of mass illiteracy 
in India is at last being 
tackled, and last month saw the 
birth of an educational scheme 
under the auspices of Uneseo. 

At the start it is proposed to 
concentrate on Delhi and the 
area round the capital, and the 
immediate aim is-to teach 125.000 
adults to read and write during 
the next Uvo-and-a-half years. 

Three mobile caravans are now 
on tour under Dr Spencer Hatch, 
a Uneseo expert. He will make 
suggestions to the 225 Indian 
teachers, who are to carry out 
this tremendous task, on how to 
organise their work. The cara¬ 
vans, with some 50 native 
teachers, will tour the villages 
arranging for classes at times the 
majority can attend. 

As part of the scheme a 
People’s College is being opened 
at a village 11 miles from Delhi, 
where young villagers will be 
trained in modem sanitation, 
co-operative living, and town 
planning. These young people 
will then go back to their villages 
to continue social-, and edu¬ 
cational work after the caravans 
, and teachers have left. 


TOO-EARLY SPRING 

“ yyiiEN it’s night-time iii Italy, 
it’s Wednesday ■ over 
here . . .’’ So ran a popular 
song some years ago, and cer¬ 
tainly things have been topsy¬ 
turvy recently in Cortemaggiore, 
North Italy. There the apple 
trees burst into blossom after 
five weeks of .spring weather— 
all because of heat from a burn¬ 
ing oil well.' 


iJ'he Mai coni International 
Marine Communication Com¬ 
pany have purchased a vessel 
which will be fitted up as a float¬ 
ing wireless research laboratory. 
She will be named Eleltra II, in 
honour of her famous pre¬ 
decessor. 

Elettra 1, once the property of 
the Archduchess Maria Theresa 
of Austria, was bought by 
Marconi after the First World 
War, and before long became 
one of the most celebrated ships 
in the world; from her decks and 
cabins Marconi conducted a 
great number of wireless experi¬ 
ments. ' 

The ship itself was a mass of 
wires and complicated apparatus 
and was, in fact, a floating 
laboratory. When Marconi died 
the- Italian government bought 
Elettra to save her from the 
breakers' yard. 


STAMP NEWS 

(Jrenada and Dominica, are to 
issue new sets of stamps with 
values in cents and dollars, in 
place of the current pence and 
shillings values. A new set with 
fresh designs is also planned for 
Zanzibar. 

1 r [ 1 Hc Post Office Of Northern 
Rhodesia has declared a 
reprofit of £10,000 for the year 
2949—due to the sale of the 
Universal Postal Union stamps 
by the Crown Agents in London. 
The money has been used for 
wireless installations in Bomas, 
a telephone exchange at Lusaka, 
and trunk telephone routes. 
Jndia is to issue a 2-anna stamp 
to commemorate the centen¬ 
ary of the Geological Survey of 
India. 



- BEDTIME CORNER- 

till THE SPRING RETURNS 
AGAIN 

y\JHEN the cold winds blow 
arid the woods are wet, 

The badger retires to his cosy 
sett. 

To a bed of leaves, old hedge¬ 
hog creeps, 

Then curls in a ball and 
soundly sleeps. 

The field-mice and voles ape 
safe and sound. 

Slumbering snugly under¬ 
ground. 

Sheltered from snowstorms, 
frost, and rain j 

They wait till the Spring 
returns again. 


A Prayer 

IVE happiness, O Lord, to 
our home, that it may be 
a place of peace. 

Fill my heart with grateful 
thanks for those who guard 
me through trouble. Make me 
worthy of the love of those 
who labour to make life' 
pleasant and beautiful for me 
in years to come. 

Missed Miss 
A MISCHIEVOUS school¬ 
boy named Lister 
Hurled a monster snowball 
at his sister. 

But she ducked very quick 
In a manner most stick, 

And we’re happy to say that 
it missed her, 


FORM OF PUPPY PUPILS 


11 



as your Hobby 


Fuppetry is a fascinating hobby with interests 
for one person or a group of friends. These 
books, In the MODEL THEATRE SERIES, are 
described as the “Classics of English Puppet 
Literature.” They are illustrated with easy- 
to-follow drawings. 


PUPPETRY FOR BEGINNERS 5/- 
SPEC1ALISSB PUPPETRY 5/- 


MCDEL THEATRE 5/- 
SHAD0W PLAY 5/- 



Enthusiasts 


Two books of vital interest to all loco¬ 
motive enthusiasts, containing photo¬ 
graphs, descriptions, numbers, silhouettes for easy recognition, etc. 

BRITISH PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVES 3s. net 

FREIGHT AND MIXED TRAFFIC LOCOMOTIVES 3s. net 

Both by R. Barnard Way and Reginald W. Wardale. 





THE MODERN HOW IT WORKS Series fully describes 
in non-technicai language, all modern achievements in 
science and industry, if you are at all mechanically 
minded you will find these illustrated boo,ks irresistible. 
ATOMIC POWER R. Barnard Way 5s. net 

ROCKETS AND JETS R. Barnard Wav 5s. net 

BUILDING IN STEEL R. Barnard Way 5s. net 

In case of difficulty, add 6 d. for post and packing and write to: 

WELLS GARDNER DART0N & CO. LTD. 

49 Brighton Road : REDHILL : Surrey 




OVER 3* 

sx-R.fi.F. Appr 

.commi^f^ned rank 




t- B - So may you—one day. 

I If you are chosen to be an 
R.A.F. Apprentice you will be trained for a skilled 
trade, and continue your general education. You 
will have far more opportunities for sport than 
most boys. You will be well fed and cared for, 
and receive good pocket money. And you may 
end up not only with a commission—but with 
a flying commission.., 

Send the coupon. It will not commit you to anything. 

It may lead to great things. 


TO:—AIR MINISTRY, DEPT. C.S.44C, VICTORY HOUSE, 
K.INGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 

/ am between 15 and i'/i. Please send details of R.A.F. Apprenticeships. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_... 
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The Bran Tub 


Boo! Hip, hip! 

Jt iv as the first performance of 
a very poor play, and the 
patience of the audience was 
• exhausted. They began to hiss, 
but one man applauded most 
heartily. 

.‘‘What!” exclaimed his neigh¬ 
bour. . ‘‘Surely you don’t think 
this play is worth applause? 1 ' 

“Oh, no!” was the reply 1 am 
applauding the hissing.” 

Safety first 

CAID a nervous young lady from 
Chipping, 

“Although 1 think skating is 
ripping, 

It would be twice as nice 
If they roughened the ice. 

To prevent one from sliding and 
slipping." 

Musical moment 

Jt was freezing ■ hard after a 
snowfall and the pavements 
were very slippery, 

"This is the kind of day," re¬ 
marked Musical John, “when if 
one. does not C sharp one will 
B flat.” 

What am I? ‘ 

T’m very. sweet. Transpose my 
letters five, 

And you will find a watcher, keen, 
alive. 

Called after one in. Greek 
mythology- . 

Who had a hundred eyes with 
Which to see. A hsi rer next tveek 


Jacko and Chimp play a tearful game 



Make 

U P 

these model 

British 
BIRDS 

Most delightful cut-out 
ever published, mates up 
8 etaudiog true-to-lifc Bird 
models in full natural colour 
a ml complete descriptive book 
of the life and habits of each 
bird. 3/8 from Booksellers, 
Stationers & Stores or if 
any difficulty, 
3/11 post free 
from Medallion 
Press Lid, 
address belong 



and Build this 

ENGLISH 

FARM 




Easy to build, 
fascinating and delightful when 

completed. Complete set of __ 

coloured parts makes sturdy model of West 
Country Farmhouse, Barn, Haystack, etc., and 
12 farm animals, 2/9 from Booksellers, 
Stationers, Stores, or if any difficulty 3/* 
post free from ! 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. 86) 5 Oowgate Hill E.C.4 

Telephone Cen. 5329 


ANOTHER BALL 
BROKEN.; LETS TRY) 
THiS ONION’. 



The Children's Newspaper, January 6, I95f 

Poor Percy 

J»erce thought that Saturday's 
football game. 

Compared with most, was very 
tame. 1 * 

“That winger should have stayed 
in bed- 

An open goal, and he lost his 
head.” 

“Really," said his friend, amazed, 

“I saw that he'd been badly 
dazed, 

But,'afterwards, I heard, forsooth. 

He’d only lost a gold front tooth.” 


Gluin faces indicated another broken 
ball. Then Jacko had an idea. 

Try this 

J)raw a circle round a penny on 
a piece of paper. Now ask a 
friend if he can change the 
circle into an oval without 
touching it. After a little thought 
he will probably say he cannot, 
and, that what’s more, neither 
can you. 

You then take the pencil and 
print the letters VAL at the 
right of the circle, and you have 
OVAL. 

RODDY 



“ Did he teach the horse to walk 
on its hind legs ! " 

Knell 

H* dared to ring the bell on 
the teashop table, but no 
waitress appeared. He waited 
some time then rang again, and 
again. Eventually success was 
his. 

“Did you ring for something, 
sir?” asked the waitress. 

“Oh, no; just tolling,” he 
replied. “I thought you were 
dead.” 

See-saw 

JJere is a series of sentences 
that a headmaster of Win¬ 
chester School used to make his 
boys read, placing emphasis on 
the right words. 

The sentences are all per¬ 
fectly correct, but take a good 
deal of examination before the- 
sense can be understood. 

I saw that C saw. 

C saw that that I saw. 

I saw that that that C saw was 
so. 

C saw that, that that that I saw 
was so. 

I saw that that, that that that 
C saw was so. 

C saw that, that that that that 
that I saw was so. 

I saw that that, that that that 
that that C saw was so. 


But even the onion did not seem to 
add to their “ merriment.” 

Farmer Gray explains 

Squirrels Ked and Grey. “Look! 
There’s a squirrel!” cried Ann to 
her brother Don. 

Don turned just in time to see 
the agile creature race up a 
nearby tree, and with several 
astonishing leaps vanish from 
sight. .. . 

“It’s the first red squirrel I’ve 
seen for ages,” Don told Farmer, 
Gray. . • i 

“It was a grey one,” said Ann. i 

“It was not, because it had ear- 
tufts,” Don insisted., . 

“Don’t argue!’’- chuckled the 
farmer. “The colouring of 
squirrels varies with the seasons.' 
It is; 'riot ' always • eqsy to dis¬ 
tinguish one’ species from the 
other. Red squirrels possess ear- 
tufts, a feature which their grey 
cousins lack. Your squirrel was a 
red'one.” 

Dropped letters 

What little rhyme is this? A 
letter has been left out at each 
place where there is a dash, as 
well as the spaces between words. 
H-w-o-lvh-l-t-l-b-s-b-e 

I-p-o-e-a-h-h-n-n-h-u- 

H-g-t-e-s-o-e-a-l-h-d-y 

F-o-e-e-y.-p-n-n-f-o-e- 

A nsu'cr next week 

Long meals 

He had come up from the 
country for a short holiday in 
London, and on arrival at the 
hotel he asked the receptionist 
the times of meals. 

“Breakfast from seven until 
ten-thirty, lunch from twelve till 
three, and dinner from six till 
nine,” replied the clerk. 

“My goodness, that doesn’t 
leave me much time to see the 
sights, does it?” exclaimed the 
bewildered visitor. 

Countryside flowers 

Respite its smallness, Common 
Chickweed is an exception¬ 
ally hardy plant; It blooms 
throughout the year, even the 
chill months Of 
December and 
January, and 
grows almost 
everywhere. The 
tiny, star-like, 
white flowers 
have five petals, 
w r h i c h are so 
deeply cut that 
one might easily 
imagine there 
are ten. The leaves grow in pairs 
and between each pair, on alter¬ 
nate sides of the weak, trailing 
stem, is a single line of hairs. 

Although the flowers are small 
and the plants but a few inches 
high, they grow in great pro¬ 
fusion, forming an untidy mass 
of leaves and flowers. Chickweed 
is a member of the Pink family. 



" And I thought you were enjoying 
yourselves,” said a puzzled Mrs Jacko. 

Marble fig-ure 

\\Thy is a fig like a statue? 
Because it is an FIG (effigy). 


The Children' 
Fleetway House, 
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Last weeks 
answer's 

Name the word 

Spain (pain, spa) 

What am I? 

A calendar 
Jumbled name 

Charles Dickens 
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TRICK TIME for Rowntree’s Gumsters ★★★★★★★ 



“THIS ARM-RAISER’S 
A LAUGH- 
RAISER!” 

SAYS 






PUT BOTH yOUR HANDS ON yOUR 
KNEES LIKE THAT. NOW WHEN I 


...RAISE-EITHER ARM-RIGHT 

up! count sixty SIOWLV. . '. 

THEN PUT BOTH HANDS 
BACK ON yOUR KNEES. 



Rownlree's Fruit Gums win hands down for the longest-lasting 
refreshers there are . , . and what delicious fruit favours 
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PEN 

4 ^' 



With years of 
trouble-free writing 
ahead, and no expert¬ 
ly sive replacements,,a 
“ Unique ” pen is un¬ 
doubtedly a treasure—and at 
a price you can afford. 


With t wo tone steel nib 4J4 and 6 /2 inc. Tax. 

With I4ct. sold rib 10/-, H/IO, 15/3 and lt/4 
inc. Tax 
















































































































